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BIOGRAPHY. 

BRIEF  MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  DAVID 
BKOWn,  LATE  SENIOR  CHAPLAIN  OF 
THE  EAST-INDIA  COMPANY  IN  BENGAL. 

[From  the  Missionary  Register.] 

This  excellent  Clerg}"man,  though  not 
a  Missionary  to  India,  in  the  usual  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  word,  was  so  important 
an  instrument,  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
of  maintaining  and  extending  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Christianity  among  the  Europe¬ 
an  Residents  in  India,  and  entered  so 
zealously  into  every  ^j^^hdent.  plan  of 
ililfusing  it  among  the  natives,^  that,  on 
these  accounts,  he  ranks  as  the  first  of 
all  our  countrymen. 

We  shall  be  fully  supported  in  this 
assertion  by  that  distinguished  man,  the 
friend  and,co-adjutor  of  Mr.  Brown,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan;  to  whom  both  India 
and  Britain  are  under  deeper  obligation 
than  to  any  other  man  who  ever  lived, 
for  the  diligence  with  which  he  has  in¬ 
vestigated  the  moral  and  religious  de¬ 
gradation  of  our  Indian  Empire,  his 
fearlessness  in  displaying  this  degraded 
condition  before  his  country,  and  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  ability  with  which  he  has 
pleaded  for  the  higliest  interests  of  India 
before  her  tribunal. 

We  derive  our  materials  for  this  short 
Memoir  cliiefly  from  the  Appendix  to 
the  last, Report  of  the  Bible  Society, 
and  from  the  Notes  and  Appendix  to 
the  Address,  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  deliver¬ 
ed  to  two  English  and  two  Lutheran 
Clergymen,  Missionaries  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  India,  at  a  Spe¬ 
cial  General  Meeting  of  that  Society, 
some  account  of  whicli  will  be  given  in 
R  subsequent  part  of  this  Number. 

rhe  Rev.  David  Brown  was  born  at 
Driffield,  in  Yorkshire,  He  studied  at 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge;  and  went 
®Rt  to  India,  as  Chaplain  to  the  Com- 
pany,  in  1785,  soon  after  he  had  entered 
into  Holy  Orders.  Fnr  twenty-seven 
^  oL.  T. 


years  he  maintained  an  honourable  and 
con.sistent  character  as  a  Christian  and  a 
Clergyman,  in  a  situation  of  no  common 
difficulty  and  temptation.  He  was  twice 
married;  and  died  at  Calcutta,  in  1812, 
in  the-  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a 
widow  and  a  large  family. 

Mr.  Brown  had  been  for  some  time  in 
a  declining  state  of  health,  which  was 
greatly  increased  by  his  exertions  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  interests  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society  of  Calcutta,  to  which  he 
acted  as  Secretary. 

^The  cause  of  God  in  India  (says 
Mr.  Thomason^,  his  successor  as  Secre- 
taiy,)  has  lost  one  of  its  most  zealous 
and  useful  supporters.  He  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  Father  of  our  noble  Aux¬ 
iliary  Society;  the  publication  of  whose 
first  Report  lay  very  near  his  heart,  and, 
when  accomplished,  caused  the  tears  of 
joy  and  thankfulness  to  flow  in  abund¬ 
ance.  He  was  then  much  reduced  by 
sickness;  The  effect  was  too  great.  He 
coiild  not  bear  such  an  excitement,  and 
I  afterward  drooped  rapidly.  He  embark¬ 
ed,  intending  (as  Mr.  Thomason  adds) 
to  proceed  to  Madras  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health;  but  Providence  determined 
otherwise.  The  ship,  after  leaving  the 
roads  at  Saugor,  struck  on  a  sand.  The 
poor  suft’ering  invalid  was  brought  back 
to  Calcutta,  rather  a  loser  than  a  gainer 
by  his  little  journey.  He  grew  weaker 
daily;  and  on  Sunday,  June  14,  1812, 
about  one  oxlock,  it  pleased  God  to  take 
him  to  himself.  On  Monday  his  remains 
were  committed  to  the  earth.  His  grave 
was  watered  by  the  tears  of  many,  who 
for  a  course  of  yeai*s/enj(wed  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  ministry,  and  feel  that  they 
have  lost  a  father  and  a  friend.’ 

The  Corresponding  Committee,  in 
Calcutta,  of  the  British  and  Foreign 

*  See  Ninth  Report  of  the  British  and  For¬ 
eign  Bible  Society.  Appendix,  p. 
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Bible  Society,  in  addressing  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  that  Institution*,  add  their 
high  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Thomason. 

*  In  reporting  to  you  the  progress  of 
those  important  labours  which  are  car¬ 
rying  on  in  India,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
we  have  to  communicate  some  tidings 
of  an  afflictive  nature.  You  are,  doubt¬ 
less,  prepared  to  receive  from  us  an 
official  confirmation  of  the  loss  we  have 
sustained,  by  the  removal  of  our  late 
Secretary  from  the  scene  of  his  labours. 

He  had  been  long  in  a  declining  state 
of  health,  and  his  friends  watched  the 
sad  progress  of  his  disorder  with  many 
anxious  forebodings.  They  felt  that  his 
presence  in  the  Church  was  greatly  | 
wanted,  and  that  importanl^  scenes  of 
exertion  were  opening,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  the  combined  support  of  all  who 
wished  well  to  the  cause  of  religion:  it 
was  not,  therefore,  without  deep  regret, 
that  they  saw  so  faithful  and  so  zealous 
a  labourer  drawing  near  the  close  of 
life,  in  the  midst  ot  his  usefulness.  On 
the  14th  of  June  last,  it  pleased  God, 
whose  ways  are  unsearchable,  and  whose 
judgments  are  past  finding  out,  to  call 
nome  to  himself  the  late  beloved  and  la¬ 
mented  Mr.  Brown.  The  loss  is  deeply 
felt,  not  only  by  your  Corresponding 
Committee,  but  by  the  Church  of  Christ 
at  large  in  this  part  of  the  world.  .  i 

W e  are  persuaded  that  this  sad  event 
will  excite  in  you  the  liveliest  concern; 
and.  doubt  not  that  your  commiseration 
of  our  bereaved  state  will  work  out  in¬ 
creasing  earnestness  in  prayer  to  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church,  that  he  would 
look  down  upon  us  in  mercy,  and  show 
himself  strong  in  our  behalf. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  in  a  Note,  furnishes 
us  with  a  memorable  example  of  Mr. 
BroMm^s  fidelity  to  the  engagements  of 
his  sacred  office. 

‘Some  discussion  has  lately  taken 
place  concerning  the  cubbee,  or  sacred 
verses  of  the  Hindoos,  used  at  the  fes¬ 
tivals  of  Juggernaut,  Doorgah,  &c.  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  a  Letter  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  question  was,  whether  these 
verses  were  really  indecent,  or  whether 
they  were  not  rather  innocent  and  holy, 


*  See  idem.  p.  85. 


resembling  our  own  sacred  poetry.  It 
may  be  satisfactory  to  some,  to  have  the 
character  of  these  verses  from  another 
authority.  In  a  Sermon  preached^ the 
late  Rev.  David  Brown,  Senior  Chap¬ 
lain  of  the  East  India  Company,  at 
Calcutta,  on  Sunday  the  7th  October 
1810,  admonishing  the  English  not  to 
countenance  idolatry  by  accepting  invi¬ 
tations  from  the  Hindoos  to  honour  with 
their  company  the  festival  called  the 
Doorgah  Poojah  (^the  prinfed  cards  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  sermon  were  issued  by 
the  Hindoos  in  the  English  Language, 
and  requested  the  company  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday;! 
at  which  Poojah  (or  worship)  the  idol 
goddess  Doorgah,  whom  the  preacher 
compares  to  Astarte  and  the  Bona  Dea, 
is  exhibited  in  gorgeous  state,  and  wor¬ 
shipped  with  songs  and  dances — he  thus 
describes  the  stanzas  above  alluded  to: 
‘‘  They  have,  lastly,  at  this  festival,  what 
is  called  kobee  (verse).  This  is  proper¬ 
ly  the  carnival  of  *  the  Hindoos — the 
carcase  on  which  they  feed!  But  I  can¬ 
not  describe  it  from  this  place.  The 
hoary  Brahmin,  while  he  glories  in  his 
shame,  blushes  on  these  occasions  in  the 
presence  of  an  European.” — The  car¬ 
case  ON  WHICH  they  feed  !  What  a 
meaning  does  this  expression  convey! 
And  this  testimony  was  delivered  to  the 
English  Settlement  at 'Calcutta,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Hindoos  themselves!  It 
was  first  given  on  the  Sunday  above 
mentioned,  in  1810;  and  afterwards  re¬ 
peated,  With  new  circumstances,  at  the 
Presidency  Church,  on  Sunday,  Sept, 
15th,  1811,  a  few  months  betore  the 
faithful  preacher  died.’ 

Let  us  mark  the  end  of  this  servant 
of  Christ! 

In  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Buchanan  s 
Address,  he  says,  “  A  particular  account 
of  the  last  illness  and  death  of  the  vene¬ 
rable  Swartz,  has  already  been  given  to 
the  public,  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  I 
proceed  to  do  a  similar  act  of  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Brown.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
Sermon  preached,  at  Calcutta,  on  the 
21st  of  June,  1812,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Brown,  by  the  Rev.  Tho¬ 
mas  Thomason,  late  Fellow  of  Queen 
College,  Cambridge. 
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•  His  numerous  friends  will  be  anxious 
to  hear  some  particulars  of  his  last  sick¬ 
ness  and  death.  Sucn  I  shall  now  com¬ 
municate,  partly  in  his  own  words,  and 
partly  in  those  of  his  friends. 

About  two  months  before  his  decease, 
at  a  time  when  his  disorder  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  favourable  turn,  and  his 
strength  appeared  to  be  returning,  he 
wrote  in  pencil  some  recollections  on 
recovery  n  om  sickness,  which  afford  us 
a  complete  insight  into  his  mind,  and 
contain  an  edifying  account  of  the  con¬ 
solation  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  low 
estate.  After  some  short  notices  res¬ 
pecting  the  progress  of  his  disorder  for 
several  successive  days,  he  writes 
thus: — 

‘  “  March  22,  Sunday. — Prostration  of 
strength  to  the  utmost  degree,  without 
the  least  check  to  the  disease.  I  said. 
My  times  are  in  thy  hand!  I  ascended 
into  the  chambers  of  the  Divine  Attri¬ 
butes,  and  had  a  plenary  assurance  that 
Jehovah  is  good,  that  great  is  our  Lord, 
and  of  great  power,  and  that  his  under- 
!6tanding  is  infinite:  and  I  rejoiced  in  his 
sovereign^.  He  made  me  sensible,  that, 
for  aught  I  knew,  that  very  day  was  the 
best  for  my  dissolution.  I  was  persuad¬ 
ed,  that,  if  it  were  his  will,  that  very 

DAY  WAS  THE  BEST  IN  ALL  RESPECTS,  llOW 

much  soever  appearances  might  be  to 
the  contrary;  that  it  would  be  best  for 
my  soul,  whose  destiny  I  could  commit 
to  Christ;  and  even  best  for  my  family, 
dark  and  mysterious  as  the  dispensation 
must  appear  to  them,  and  awfully  afflic¬ 
tive.  Tnus  my  views  of  God  in  Christ 
delivered  me  from  depression  of  mind; 
from  all  fear  that  hath  torment;  and  from 
apprehension  of  evil  of  every  kind, 
both  with  respect  to  mind,  body,  and 
estate. 

“‘The  glory  of  Christ  and  of  his 
kingdom  occupied  my  thoughts.  My 
heart  prayed  tnus.  Thy  kingdom  come! 
Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  all 
glory  and  honour  and  power.  Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,  with  power 
o^nd  great  glory.  Come  to  be  gUrrified 
in  thy  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all 
them  that  believe.  Thus  have  I  been 
supported  and  cheered  during  the  whole 
period  of  my  failing  strength^,  0  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever. 


‘  “  My  excessive  weakness,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  trial,  commenced  on  Palm  Sun¬ 
day,  and  continued  all  the  week.  The 
Saviour’s  progress  through  the  week  of 
his  Passion,  was  the  comforting  subject 
of  my  meditations.  (  thought  over  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  Gospel  History 
with  thankfulness.  Every  fact,  every 
word,  and  the  work  of  every  day,  was 
interesting  tome:  and  I  kept  my  thoughts 
to  the  business  of  each  day,  particularly 
to  the  transactions  of  Thursday  and 
Friday.  The  Supper;  the  Agony;  the 
Cross!  O  how  precious  are  the  thoughts 
of  these  things!  The  Lord  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  God,^  died  for  sinners,  that  he 
might  take  away  the  sting  of  death,  and 
procure  for  us  the  hope  of  a  joyful  re¬ 
surrection  unto  eternal  life. 

** March  29,  Easter^day. — My  strength 
sensibly  returned.  My  heart  rejoiced 
in  him,  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life,  My  only  prayer  was,  that  I  might 
see  his  glorj,  and  speak  of  him;  and 
that  he  would  glorify  himself  in  me,~ 
in  my  soul  and  body,  living  and  dying. 

‘  March  30,  Easter  Monday. — I  was 
asked  if  I  could  bear  good  news,  and 
was  told  of  the  formation  of  a  Bible 
Society  at  Ceylon.  I  could  not  refrain 
from  tears  of  joy — Called  for  the  He¬ 
brew  Psalter — Heard  the  ciii.  Psalm 
deliberately  read  over.  Then  I  return¬ 
ed  back  to  the  twentieth  verse:  Bless  the 
Lord,  O  ye  angels  of  his,  that  excel  in 
strength.  There  I  reposed  the  whole 
day,  calling  on  the  angels  who  excel  in 
strength,  for  as  yet  I  had  little  or  none, 
to  praise  Jehovah.* 

‘  “  The  Hebrew  Psalter  has  been  very 

frecious  to  me;  but,  above  all,  the  cxliii. 

salm.  I  paused  at  verse  the  eighth. 
Cause  me  to  know  the  way  wherein  I 
should  walk,  for  I  lift  up  my  soul  unto 
thee. 

-‘My  prayer  through  my .  sickness 
has  been,  that,  if  my  life  be  spared  a  lit- 


*  This  weakness  is  very  apparent  in  the 
tremulous,  irregular  lines  of  the  manuscript. 
These  reflections  are  the  genuine  effusions  of 
a  heart  strongly  imbued  with  the  Gospel,  and 
elevated  by  the  consolations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  above  the  present  state  of  things.  The 
most  prejudiced  must  give  a  dying  man  credit 
for  what  he  asserts  in  a  state  of  extreme 
weakness,  and  evidently  intended  for  no  other 
eye  but  his  own.^NoT£  by  the  preachek* 
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tie  longer,  it  nright  be  wholly  consecrat¬ 
ed  and  devoted  to  the  glory  of  God.  But 
I  knew  not  the  way,  and  could  promise 
nothing  of  myself,  but  only  in  the 
strength  and  grace  of  Christ.  At  length 
I  discovered  the  way,  in  which  if  God 
enable  me  to  walk,  then  will  my  prayer 
be  answered,  and  my  petition  granted. 
Psalm  xxxvii.  31:  The  law  of  his  God 
is  in  his  heart:  none  of  his  steps  shall 
slide.  This  I  perceive  to  be  the  only  in¬ 
fallible  rule  for  safe  and  sure  walking, 
namely,  the  law  of  holiness  in  the  heart, 
— the  law  written  in  the  heart  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.  All  must  be  a  hea¬ 
venly  gift  coming  down  from  the  Father 
of  Lights,  and  the  Father  of  Mercies.” 

In  another  paper,  written  also  in  pen¬ 
cil,  about  a  week  after,  he  observes;  “  I 
have  said  nothing  about  the  comfort 
which  some  profess  to  derive  from  the 
reflection  of  their  having  done  well. 
God  has  not  put  it  in  our  mouths  to  say, 
*  Here  I  am,  a  profitable  servant,  worthy 
of  eternal  glory:’  but  has  taught  us  to 
smite  on  our  breasts,  and  cry,  ‘  God  be 
merciful  to  ?we,  a  sinner.  W e  have  been 
unprof  table  servants.  \V  hen ,  Lord ,  have 
we  come  up  to  our  duties,  loved  thee  as 
thou  requirest,  served  thee  as  we  ought, 
or  done  any  thing  worthy  of  thy  notice 
or  reward?’  ” 

*  These  passages  are  abundantly  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  you  the  strong  consolation 
which  your  dear  Minister  enjoyed;  and 
also,  that  it  was  derived,  not  from  any 
thing  which  he  saw  in  himself,  but  from 
the  sovereign  and  free  and  unbounded 
mercy  of  God  to  him  in  Christ  Jesus. 
During  his  whole  illness  he  maintained 
the  same  humble  and  cheerful  depend¬ 
ence  upon  Christ. 

But  here  let  me  read  an  extract  of  a 
memorandum  with  which  I  have  been 
favoured  by  one  who  had  the  tenderest 
interest  in  the  deceased,  and  was  a  sor¬ 
rowful  eye-witness  of  his  sufferings. 

“  During  the  early  part  of  his  long 
and  distressing  illness,  he  greatly  de¬ 
sired  to  live.  He  knew,  not  only,  that 
his  life  was  of  great  importance  as  the 
means  of  support  and  protection  to  his 
parents  and  his  own  family  dependent 
upon  him;  but  he  saw  much  delightful 
work  before  him,  which  his  soul  loved, 
in  aiding  with  all  his  strength  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  circulatioDr  of  the  Scriptures. 


However,  as  the  will  of  God  became 
clearer  to  him  respecting  his  great 
change,  he  appeared  no  longer  to  che¬ 
rish  the  desire  of  the  life  of  the  body; 
but  turned  all  his  attention,  and  desired 
to  direct  the  attention  of  all  who  loved 
him,  to  the  life  of  the  soul.  When  the 
time  approached  that  he  should  depart 
hence,  he  evidently  desired  earnestly  to 
keep  his  soul  with  all  diligence  in  the 
state  expressed  in  a  diary  written  on  his 
birth-day,  when  he  had  completed  his 
fortieth  year:  ‘  Let  me  prepare  my  soul 
for  adversities,  unload  the  ship,  and  free 
myself  as  fast  as,  possible  from  every 
earthly  tie.  And  when  my  hour  is  come, 
may  it  find  me  like  my  now  dying 
friend;^  the  world  having  nothing  to  do 
with  me,  nor  I  with  the  world.  May  I 
have  nothing  then  to  do  but  to  die!’ 
This  state  or  mind  was  peculiarly  mani¬ 
fest,  at  the  latter  end,  after  his  return 
from  Saugor.  He  kept  a  watchful  eye 
over  his  own  spirit,  lest  it  should  yield 
to  earthly  attractions:  he  desired  to  be 
out  of  the  body  even  before  he  was  se¬ 
parated  from  it:  and,  on  hearing  some 
reflections  of  Bishop  Hall  on  prepared¬ 
ness  for  death,  he  checked  the  reading 
as  being  unsuitable  to  him  who  no  longer 
desired  to  hear  the  word  of  man,  but 
that  his  soul  should  live  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God. 
I  will  only  add,  that,  when  he  could  no 
longer  attend  to  set  prayer,  or  even  to 
the  words  of  Scripture,  still  was  he  able 
to  dedicate  the  departing  strength  ot 
liis  mind  to  ejaculatory  aadresses  to  his 
Redeemer;  his  moving  lips  and  upraised 
hands  testifying  the  employment  of  his 
spirit,  even  after  his  eyes  had  closed  for 
ever  on  earthly  objects.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  Ser¬ 
mon  preached  on  the  same  occasion,  at 
the  Presidency  Church,  Calcutta,  21st 
June,  1812,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Corrie: 

^  His  attachment  to  our  common  faith 
appeared  in  his  gratuitous  labours  in 
behalf  of  our  native  Christian  Brethren 
and  especially  by  more  than  twenty 
years  labours  in  the  other  church,  with¬ 
out  fee  or  reward.  He  was,  according 
to  the  scripture  character  of  a  Bishop 


*  Mr.  John  Obeck  of  Calcutta,  who  had 
been,  in  early  life,  an  associate  of  the  vene¬ 
rable  Swartz. 
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i  Titus  i.  8.)  a  lover  of  good  men.  Not 
disposed  to  consider  salvation  as  con- 
fined  to  any  one  sect  or  denomination  of 
Christians;  he  gave  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  the  good  of  all  persuasions. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  most  entire 
conviction  of  my  mind,  that  his  decided 
preference  was  in  favour  of  the  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  Minister.  His  pri¬ 
vate  conversation  could  not  be  mistaken 
on  this  subject;  and  his  dying  testimony 
to  the  excellency  of  our  Liturgy  could 
not  be  feigned.  He  declared,  that,  the 
longer  he  lived,  the  more  he  was  satis- 
fied  with  our  Church  Establishment, 
and  the  more  beauty  he  discovered  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Dr.  Buchanan,  speaking  of  some  who 
had  not  fulfilled  their  obligations,  says, 
“  1  mention  these  things  to  warn  you. 
But  I  have  more  pleasure  in  directing 
your  view  to  other  servants  of  Christ, 
whose  bright  example  has  illumined  the 
East, — who  have  been  patterns  of  faith, 
diligence,  prudence,  and  fortitude.  From 
the  ministers  of  the  two  churches  to 
which  you  respectively  belong,  I  shall 
select  two  illustrious  characters,  who 
have  left  a  great  example  for  them  that 
follow;  I  mean,  the  venerable  Swartz  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  late  Rev. 
David  Brown  of  the  Church  of  England. 
These  men  did  not  deny  Christ.  They 
did  not  love  father  and  mother  more 
than  Christ.  They  took  up  their  cross 
and  followed  Christ.  If  you  knew  as 
well  as  I  do,  the  conflicts  which  they 
were  called  to  sustain  in  the  East,  you 
would  see  how  fitly  the  words  of  our 
Lord  might  be  applied  to  them:  Behold, 
I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves. 
But  beware  of  men.  If  you  knew,  again 
the  conjoined  wisdom  and  innocence 
which  they  manifested  in  these  conflicts, 
you  would  acknowledge  that  they  stu¬ 
died  to  obey  our  Lord’s  admonition: 
Be  ye  wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as 
doves.  The  character  of  both  was  mark¬ 
ed  by  an  extraordinary  liberality  of  sen¬ 
timent  in  regard  to  the  diflerences  in 
religious  profession; — a  liberality,  which 
others,  in  a  confined  sphere,  could  not 
well  understand.  In  a  word.  They  en¬ 
dured  unto  the  end;  and  both  of  them 
were  enabled  to  glorify  God  in  their 
deaths,  by  a  manifestation  of  a  jojy^ful 
hope  in  the  view  of  their  dissolution. 
A^nd,  after  death,  God  was  pleased  to 


honour  their  faithfulness.  The  East- 
India  Company  erected  a  Monument  as 
a  testimony  of  their  reverence  for  the 
Apostolic  Swartz,  and  engraved  cn  it  a 
record  of  his  labours;  and  to  their  late 
Senior  Chaplain,  Mr.  Brown,  they  have 
rendered  a  tribute  of  respect  yet  more 
munificent,  by  providing  for  his  nume¬ 
rous  family.” 

Dr.  Buchanan  adds,  in  a  note, — **  The 
patronage  of  individuals  in  the  Court  of 
Directors  to  Mr.  Brown’s  family,  has 
not  been  less  conspicuous  than  that  of 
the  public  body.  Mr.  Grant  has  given 
a  writership  in  the  service  of  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  Company  to  James  Brown,  the 
eldest  son:  and  Mr.  Parry  has  bestowed 
a  similar  appointment  on  Charles 
Brown,  the  second  son;  and  both  youths 
I  have,  in  consequence,  been  nominated 
as  students  at  Hertford  College.  Their 
father’s  premature  death  has  frustrated 
the  design  of  their  entering  the  Church. 
But  they  may  have  it  in  their  power  to 
be  of  yet  more  extensive  service  to  the 
!  cause  of  religion  in  India,  in  the  respec¬ 
table  situations  to  which  they  will  now 
I  be  appointed,  than  if  they  had  been 
merely  individual  labourers  in  the  minis¬ 
try.  It  will  be  grateful,  I  doubt  not,  to 
their  own  pious  and  ingenuous  minds, 
ever  to  remember,  that  their  revered  fa- 
'  ther  instructed  them  in  the  Oriental 
j  Languages  for  a  high,  a  sacred  purpose; 

I  and  that  he  himself,  though  not  a  Mis- 
I  sionary,  defended  and  exalted  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  name  and  character  in  India.” 

Mr.  Browm  being  Senior  Chaplain  of 
the  Honourable  Company  in  Bengal,  his 
proper  church  was  that  of  the  Presiden¬ 
cy,  called  St.John’s  or  the  New  Church. 
But,  desirous,  so  far  as  was  in  his  pow¬ 
er,  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  Mission¬ 
ary  Preacher  also,  he  instituted  public 
worship,  gratuitously,  for  the  Native 
Christians  and  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people  generally,  at  the  Old,  or  Mission 
Church,  which  is  private  property.  On 
a  marble  in  the  cliancel  of  tnis  church, 
is  the  following  Inscription: 

TO  THE  POOR 

The  Gospel  was  preached  in  this  Church, 
By  the  Rev.  David  Brown, 
During  a  Period  of 
25  Years. 
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On  Miracles. 


[For  the  Epiieopal  Magazine.] 

Thoughts  on  Miracles,  viewed  as  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Reli^on. 

Among  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  re¬ 
ligion,  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  must  always  hold 
a  principal  place.  The  authenticity  of 
these  being  once  ascertained  and  estab¬ 
lished,  the  system,  which  they  were 
meant  to  uphold,  and  confirm,  must,  of 
course,  be  undeniable  and  divine.  We 
will  begin  with  some  preliminary  obser¬ 
vations  on  miracles  in  general,  and  then 
proceed  to  examine  those  which  were 
performed  by  Moses  and  our  Saviour,  as 
proofs  of  their  divine  mission,  and  of  the 
religious  systems  which  they  severally 
introduced  into  the  world.  And  first  as 
to  the  possibility  of  miracles  to  deny 
this,  as  some  have  done,  would  be  to  de¬ 
ny  the  existence  of  God  himself — for  if 
there  be  a  God,  he  it  is,  who  has  estab¬ 
lished  and  fixed  the  laws  of  nature;  and 
he  of  course  who  can  suspend  and  alter 
them.  He  who  gave  motion  to  the  planet 
which  he  had  created,  can,  when  he 
pleases,  arrest  it  in  its  course;  and  he 
who  first  made  a  living  man,  can  raise 
him  again  from  the  dead.  God  cannot 
divest  himself  of  his  sovereign  control 
over  all  created  beings,  and  therefore  a 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  is  equally  with  this  course  sub¬ 
jected  to  his  will.  So  that,  to  admit  the 
existence  of  miracles,  is  not  to  impeach 
the  immutability  of  the  Deity,  as  Vol¬ 
taire  and  other  deists  contend,  but  mere¬ 
ly  to  acknowledge  his  sovereign  power. 
No  laws  of  nature  are  violated  by  mira¬ 
cles,  because  these  very  laws  are  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  his  supreme  will,  which  admits 
of  no  derogatory  limitation;  and  because 
he  designed  from  all  eternity,  at  certain 
times,  and  in  certain  places  to  produce 
certain  effects,  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  the  common  order  of  events.  If,  when 
he  created  the  world,  he  intended,  from 
time  to  time  to  afford  it  some  salutary 
adnionitions,  by  rousing  its  attention  to 
its  Creator  through  some  stupendous  in¬ 
terruptions  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  na¬ 
ture;  how  does  this  argue  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  contradiction;  any  thing  deroga¬ 
tory  to  the  divine  perfections  in  thus 
rendering  the  management  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  powers  of  the  universe  instrumental 
in  promoting  its  moral  improvement  and 


happiness?  We  mean,  therefore,  by  a 
miracle,  whatever  effect  surpasses  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  power  of  created 
beings — For  instance;  let  the  course  of 
the  sun,  or  the  earth,  be  arrested  at  the 
command  of  a  mortal  man;  let  a  dead 
person  be  restored  to  life;  let  a  withered 
member  recover  in  a  moment  its  accus¬ 
tomed  vigour;  let  a  man  speak  various 
languages,  which  he  had  never  learned, 
&c.;  in  all  these  cases  reason  is  support¬ 
ed  by  evidence,  and  the  common  consent 
of  mankind  in  pronouncing  that  these 
events  belong  not  to  the  common  order 
of  things,  but  must  be  effected  by  some 
Almighty  agent.  But  the  unbeliever 
will  tell  us,  “  who  can  say  how  far  the 
powers  of  nature  and  art^may  extend; 
and  therefore  who  can  say  whether  such 
an  eftect  be  supernatural  and  miracu¬ 
lous?’’  True  indeed  it  is,  that  the  human 
mind  cannot  ascertain  precisely  the  li¬ 
mits  of  secondary  causes.  The  powers 
of  nature  are  constantly  eluding  the  ni¬ 
cest  calculations;  yet  still  they  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  understood  to  convince  us  that 
they  cannot  reach  beyond  a  certain 
point;  and  that  there  are  sure  marks  for 
distinguishing  between  the  miracles  of 
God,  and  the  most  surprising  feats  of 
created  agents.  The  first  rule  to  judge 
of  a  genuine  miracle,  is  to  examine  if  it 
surpass  the  known  laws  of  nature,  and 
if  this  rule  should  perplex  us,  there  is 
another  by  which  we  can  never  be  de¬ 
ceived,  and  that  is,  to  be  certified  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  the  miracle  be  performed  in 
the  name  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
than  that  God  cannot  counteract  his  own 
divine  attributes  of  wisdom  and  good¬ 
ness  by  compelling  us  to  believe  an  im¬ 
postor,  or  to  renounce  our  own  reason. 
On  these  two  principles  we  must  ground 
our  judgment  of  the  miracles  wrought 
by  Moses — we  must  inquire,  first, 
whether  they  surpassed  the  powers  of 
nature;  and  seconaly,  whether  they  were 
performed  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty 
—Now  it  is  evident  that  the  prodigies 
of  this  legislator  were  always  connected 
inseparably  with  these  principles — when 
we  look  into  the  book  of  Exodus,  we 
hear  a  voice  issuing  from  a  bush,  which 
is  in  flames  without  being  consumed. 
The  voice  calls  distinctly  to  Moses,  and 
sends  him  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Egyptians.  Moses  m- 
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quires  who  it  is  that  speaks  to  him.  The 
answer  is,  “  the  God  of  vour  Fathers;  the 
Sovereign  Being,  he  whose  very  name 
is  self-ejcistence.  He  then  demands  a 
sign,  or  miracle  to  confirm  his  mission. 
“Cast  thy  rod  on  the  ground,”  said  the 
Lord;  he  did  so,  and  it  became  a  serpent. 
At  the  divine  command,  he  put  forth  his 
hand  and  caught  it,  and  it  immediately 
becomes  his  rod  again.  And  the  Lord 
furthermore  said  unto  him,  put  now  thine 
hand  into  thy  bosom — and  when  he  took 
it  out,  behold  his  hand  was  leprous  as 
snow,”  but  after  putting  in  his  hand  a 
second  time,  and  taking  it  out,  ‘‘  it  was 
turned  again  as  his  other  flesh.”  Thus 
two  signal  miracles  was  Moses  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  reality  of  his  mission,  and 
lest  these  should  fail  to  accredit  him 
with  the  people,  the  Lord  tells  him  “  to 
take  of  tne  water  of  the  river  and  pour 
it  upon  the  dryland,  and  the  water  shall 
become  blood  upon  the  dry  land.”  Exod. 
iv.  9.  Having  joined  his  brother  Aaron, 
he  repairs  to  nis  nation,  and  announces 
to  Pharaoh  the  command  of  God  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  Israelites  to  depart,  and  as  a 
proof  of  this  command  and  of  his  divine 
mission,  Aaron  at  his  order  casts  his  rod 
upon  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  all  his  court,  and  it  is  changed 
into  a  serpent.  He  strikes  the  water 
with  it,  and  it  becomes  blood:  He 
stretches  it  over  Egypt,  and  behold  the 
land  is  infested  with  plagues  of  every 
kind:  with  supernatural  darkness  and 
mortal  pestilence.  Now  all  these  scour¬ 
ges  were  foretold  before  they  took  place. 
At  the  command  of  the  heavenly  dele- 
^te  they  are  arrested,  or  disappear. 
They  are,  day  after  day,  openly  repeated, 
and  the  Hebrews  alone  are  exempted 
from  their  direful  consequences.  Pha¬ 
raoh  at  length  is  compelled  to  yield,  and 
the  people  are  dismissed — a  pillar  of  fire 
is  then  sent  to  guide  and  protect  them; 
the  sea  opens  its  bosom  to  afford  them  a 
free  passage  into  Arabia,  while  the 
^.Syptians  are  buried  under  its  returning 
billows.  During  their  wanderings  for 
40  years  in  a  fri^tful  wilderness,  manna 
falls  down  from  heaven  to  nourish  them: 
water  gushes  out  from  a  dry  and  solid 
r^k:  a  mountain  is  wrapt  in  flames — 
The  opening  earth  swallows  up  a  rebel¬ 
lious  multitude;  and  the  guilty  of  sacri- 
lep  are  consumed  by  preternatural  fire. 
There  is  a  list  of  astonishing  prodigies, 


transcending  all  the  operations  of  na¬ 
ture.  Between  them  and  any  physical 
causes  there  can  be  no  necessary  con¬ 
nection — They  are  performed  in  the 
presence  of  a  whole  nation — th^are 
continued  and  multiplied.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians,  at  that  time  the  most  enlightened, 
as  well  as  the  most  obstinate  people, 
could  not  withstand  such  a  cloud  of  un¬ 
deniable  wonders.  The  Israelites  them¬ 
selves  were  convinced  of  their  reality; 
and  indeed  to  doubt  it  would  be  to  dis¬ 
regard  all  the  motives  of  credibility,  all 
the  testimony  of  the  senses;  while  at  the 
same  time  to  attribute  them  to  any  na¬ 
tural  causes,  would  be  to  renounce  the 
plainest  dictates  of  reason.  Without  a 
revelation  from  God,  Moses  could  not 
have  foretold  them;  and  it  was  in  his 
name  and  by  his  order  that  he  performed 
them.  He  constantly  asserts  his  divine 
legation.  In  the  name  of  the  great  Crea¬ 
tor,  the  God  of  Abraham  he  clelivers  his 
commands  which  are  always  prefaced  by 
this  solemn  declaration,  “  thus  saith  the 
Lord.”  His  mission,  therefore,  and  his 
writings  are  evident  proofs  of  a  divine 
revelation.  Let  us  proceed  to  consider 
the  objections  made  to  them  by  unbe¬ 
lievers.  They  say  “  that  Pharaoh’s  ma¬ 
gicians  also  did  wonders,  which  vet 
proved  nothing;”  the  answer  is,  tKat 
their  feats,  though  surprising,  were  by  no 
means  miraculous.  A  demoniacal  pow¬ 
er  might,  indeed,  have  lent  them  its  as¬ 
sistance,  but  this  power  betrayed  its  in¬ 
sufficiency;  for  whether  their  rods  really 
assumed  the  appearance  of  serpents  by 
satanical  influence,  or  the  sleight  of  these 
j  ugglers,  they  were  instantly  devoured  by 
those  of  Moses.  They  brought  frogs 
upon  the  land,  but  were  not  able,  like 
Moses,  to  destroy  them.  They  were 
compelled  at  length  to  acknowledge  the 
weakness  of  their  incantations,  and  to 
declare  to  Pharaoh,  “  this  is  the  finger 
of  God.”  Exod.  viii.  19.  Though  per¬ 
mitted  for  a  time  to  impose  upon  a  most 
credulous  and  superstitious  people,  they 
yielded  at  last  to  the  divine  energy, 
which  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

The  next  objection  is,  “  that  the  flow¬ 
ing  and  ebbing  of  the  tide  very  naturally 
favoured  the  passage  of  the  Israelites.” 
But  this  supposition  is  altogether  chi¬ 
merical — This  ebbing  of  the  tide  could 
not  have  been  unknown  to  the  Egypti¬ 
ans,  who  would  not  have  suffercff  their 
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enemies  to  remain  unmolested  till  the 
morning,  that  thej  might  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it;  they  would  not  have  expos¬ 
ed  themselves  to  certain  destruction;  the 
event  would  not  have  been  regarded  as 
miraculous,  nor  have  created  astonish¬ 
ment  and  dread  among  the  neighbouring 
nations.  Nay,  the  Hebrews  themselves 
would  have  daily  observed  that  ebbing 
of  the  sea  which  enabled  them  to  escape. 
Besides,  when  was  the  tide  ever  known 
to  turn  at  the  command  of  a  mortal  man, 
and  leave  a  dry  bed  for  many  miles, 
which  had  been  always  covered  by  migh¬ 
ty  waters?  But  even  suppose  that  by  a 
violent  north  wind,  the  arm  of  the  Red 
sea  had  receded  below  the  station  at 
which  the  Hebrews  passed  over,  would 
the  time  intervening  before  the  next  tide 
of  flood,  have  been  sufficient  for  more 
than  a  million  of  persons  to  pass  over, 
together  with  their  innumerable  herds 
and  cumbrous  baggage.  We  may  ob¬ 
serve,  moreover,  that  Moses  does  not 
say  the  waters  retired;  but  that  they 
were  divided,  “  and  were  a  wall  unto 
the  people  on  their  right  hand,  and  on 
their  leit.”  Exod.  14.  Before  we  dis¬ 
miss  the  consideration  of  this  great 
event,  than  which  none  more,  miraculous 
and  stupendous  stands  recorded  on  the 
pages  of  history,  we  may  remark,  that 
altnough  it  happened  many  ages  before 
any  national  annals  were  written,  with 
which  we  are  now  acquainted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pentateuch,  yet  tradi¬ 
tional  accounts  have  not  been  wanting 
to  preserve  its  memory  among  the  ad¬ 
joining  nations.  The  narrow  valley  into 
which  Pharaoh  had  driven  the  Israelites, 
which  terminates  at  the  Red  sea,  and 
which  he  had  closed  up  with  his  chariots 
and  horsemen,  is  called  “  Tiah  Beni-Is- 
rael,^^  i.  e.  the  road  of  the  Israelites, 
from  a  tradition  still  existing  among  the 
Arabs  of  their  having  passed  through  it; ! 
and  it  is  also  called  “  Baideah,^^  from 
the  new  and  unheard  of  miracle  that 
was  wrought  near  it,  by  dividing  the 
Red  sea,  and  overwhelming  in  it  Pha¬ 
raoh  and  his  host.  The  learned  traveller 
and  geographer.  Dr.  Shaw,  traces  the 
march  and  encampmelit  of  the  Hebrews 
very  satisfactorily  to  this  point — and  it 
may  be  further  urged  in  favour  of  his 
explications,  and  ^so  of  the  tradition 
still  preserved,  of  the  Israelites  having 
passed  through  this  valley,  that  the  east*  i 


ern  extremity  of  the  mountain,  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  Baaltzephon  is  called  even  to 
this  day,  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  de¬ 
serts,  “  Jibbel  Jlttakah,^^  or  tfie  mountain 
of  deliverance;  which  appellation,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  of  Baideah  and  Tiah 
Beni-Israel  could  never  have  been  im¬ 
posed  upon  these  inhabitants  at  first,  or 
preserved  by  them  afterwards,  without 
some  faithful  tradition,  that  such  places 
had  been  once  the  actual  scene  oi  these 
remarkable  transactions.  The  sea  like¬ 
wise  of  Kolzum,  i.  e.  destruction,  as  the 
correspondent  part  of  the  Red  sea  is 
called  in  the  Arabian  geography,  is  a 
further  confirmation  of  this  tradition. 
Moreover,  the  Ichthjopagi  (or  fish  eat¬ 
ers)  who  lived  in  this  very  neighbour¬ 
hood  are 'reported  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
a  very  grave  and  accredited  historian,  to 
have  preserved  the  like  traditionary  ac¬ 
count  from  their  forefathers,  of  this  mi¬ 
raculous  division  of  the  Red  sea.  These 
stupendous  events  so  evidently  surpass¬ 
ing  all  the  powers  of  nature,  bear  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  divine  mission  of  Moses, 
and  consequently  to  the  truths  of  his 
doctrine,  which  cannot  be  controverted. 
This  testimony,  however,  to  be  entirely 
satisfactory,  must  rest  upon  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  writings  in  which  it  is  re¬ 
corded;  but  as  this  discussion  forms  a 
separate  and  copious  subject  in  theolo¬ 
gical  science,  and  has  been  treated  by 
men  of  the  greatest  candour  and  abilities 
in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  doubt  upon 
liberal  and  unprejudiced  minds,  we  must 
at  present  take  for  granted  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  so  proceed 
to  examine  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour, 
as  a  further  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  revelation,  after  noticing  briefly  an 
objection  which  has  been  frequently 
made  by  unbelieving  philosophers  to  the 
whole  history  and  miracles  of  Moses. 
“  Is  it  credible,  say  they,  that  God  should 
have  wrought  so  many  prodigies  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  handful  of  people  so  contemp¬ 
tible  as  the  Israelites.”  I  answer,  that 
questions  of  this  nature  can  have  no 
weight  against  public  and  acknowledged 
facts — besides,  is  it  not  impious  pre¬ 
sumption  to  dictate  to  the  Almighty  the 
propriety  of  his  conduct?  But  this  peo¬ 
ple,  we  know,  was  the  special  oftspring 
of  Providence,'and  the  depository  of  the 
true  religion.  All  mankind  were  there¬ 
fore  interested  in  its  destinies.  It 
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necessary  to  exhibit  this  nation  to  the 
world  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view, 
and  to  preserve  it  entire  until  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  promises.  Nor  are  we  to 
jud«-e  of  the  ancient  Israelites  by  their 
inoJern  descendants.  The  latter  are 
debased  by  inveterate  prejudices,  and  a 
long  series  of  persecution  and  oppres¬ 
sion;  but  the  former  were  led  and  in¬ 
structed  by  the  Almighty  himself;  they 
were  favoured  with  the  sight  of  uncloud¬ 
ed  truth;  and  possessed  in  general  all 
the  qualities  that  can  render  the  human 
character  respectable;  very  eminent  vir¬ 
tues,  and  the  most  luminous  understand¬ 
ings,  unalloyed  by  those  vices  and  idola¬ 
trous  practices,  which  w^ere  either  allow’' - 
ed,  or  practised  by  the  most  exemplary 
persons  among  the  Heathens. 

The  history  of  our  Saviour  as  related 
by  the  four  Evangelists  affords  such  a 
crowd  of  decisive  facts  in  confirmation 
of  his  doctrines,  that  some  of  them  only 
can  be  selected  at  present — If  these  be 
true,  all  must  be  so  likewise.  Let  us 
then  see  if  these  did  not  possess  such  a 
public  notoriety  when  they  took  place, 
as  to  exclude  any  possibility  of  decep¬ 
tion,  even  had  any  been  intended.  And 
first,  “  he  healed,  in  a  miraculous  man¬ 
ner,  all  kind  of  diseases.”  All  the  Evan¬ 
gelists  assure  us,  that  w^hen  passing 
through  the  towns  and  villages,  Jesus 
healed  the  sick  of  their  various  diseases, 
whom  he  met  accidentally,  or  who  were 
brought  expressly  to  him:  that  he  more¬ 
over  relieved  those  who  were  tormented 
with  evil  spirits — now,  without  stopping 
to  dwell  upon  any  particular  fact,  let  us 
only  make  the  following  obvious  reflec¬ 
tions.  How  great  must  have  been  the 
effrontery  of  these  writers  to  draw  up  a 
list  of  such  multiplied  cures  to  designate 
persons,  places  and  witnesses,  and  to 
particularize  all  their  circumstances,  if 
conscious  that  their  relations  were  noth¬ 
ing  but  imposture  and  falsehood?  How 
would  individuals  and  whole  districts  of 
country  have  protested  against  such  im¬ 
positions? 

“  These  cures,  moreover,  were  mira¬ 
culous” — They  were  performed  in  a  nio- 
nient;  by  uttering  a  single  word  upon 
persons  of  ev^ry  description  and  without 
the  application  of  any  natural  remedy 
whatever.  They  were  as  real,  as  con¬ 
stant  and  as  public  as  the  diseases  had 
been.  Th^y  were  so  evident,  that  all 
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who  beheld  them  were  seized  with  as¬ 
tonishment,  and  glorified  the  divine 
power  which  performed  them,  while  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  had  been  heal¬ 
ed,  became  the  disciples  of  their  heaven¬ 
ly  deliverer.  Now,  may  we  not  defy 
unbelievers  to  point  out  any  fraud  or 
deception  connected  with  these  prodi¬ 
gies.  For  instance,  in  the  cure  of  the 
man  born  blind  as  related  (John  ix.)  this 
man  was  known  to  the  whole  town,  and 
he  openly  declares  that  a  man  named 
Jesus,  had  restored  his  sight.  His  pa¬ 
rents  testify  to  his  identity  and  cure  be¬ 
fore  the  synagogue:  He  appears  before 
it  himself.  Tne  miracle  is  acknowledg¬ 
ed,  and  yet  the  Jewish  rulers  continue 
in  their  hardened  incredulity.  This  and 
other  similar  miracles  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  could  not  be  the  eftect  of  any  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  senses  in  the  beholders^ 
or  of  momentary  visions,  and  transient 
voices,  as  many  supposed  prodigies  un¬ 
doubtedly  are.  Here  is  no  momentary 
feeling  of  supernatural  influence  whica 
is  often  nothing  more  than  morbid  en¬ 
thusiasm,  but  miracles  attended  with 
permanent  effects.  The  objects  of  them 
may  be  handled  and  examined,  and  one 
sense  confirms  another.  The  appearance 
of  a  spectre,  the  hearing  of  a  supernatu¬ 
ral  sound,  at  any  rate,  is  only  a  momen¬ 
tary  miracle.  The  sensible  proof  is  gone^ 
when  the  apparition  or  sound  is  over. 
But  if  a  person  born  blind  be  restored 
to  sight,  a  notorious  cripple  to  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  or  a  dead  man  to  life,  here 
is  a  permanent  eftect  produced  by  su¬ 
pernatural  means.  The  change,  indeed, 
was  instantaneous;  but  the  proof  con¬ 
tinues.  The  subject  of  the  miracle  re¬ 
mains.  The  man  cured,  or  restored,  is 
there.  His  former  condition  was  known, 
and  his  present  condition  may  be  exam¬ 
ined.  The  blind  man  who  was  restored 
to  sight,  did  not  quit  the  place,  or  con¬ 
ceal  himself  from  inquiry.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  was  forth -coming,  to  answer 
the  call,  to  satisfy  the  scrutiny,  and  sus¬ 
tain  the  brow -beating  of  Christ’s  angry 
and  powerful  enemies.  So  when  Lazarus 
was  raised  from  the  dead,  he  did  not 
merely  move  and  speak,  and  die  again 
immediately,  or  vanish  away,  but  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  and  family,  and  there 
continued;  for  we  find  him,  some  time 
afterwards,  in  the  same  town,  sitting  at 
table  with  Jesus  and  his  sisters;  visited 
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bj  great  multitudes  of  the  Jews,  as  a 
subject  of  curiosity;  giving  by  his  pre¬ 
sence,  so  much  uneasiness  to  tne  Jewish 
rulers,  as  to  beget  in  them  a  design  of 
destroying  him.  (John  xii.)  No  delusion 
can  account  for  this.  The  French  pro- 

f^hets,  who  made  a  great  noise  in  Eng- 
and  about  fifty  years  ago,  gave  out  that 
one  of  their  teacners  should  come  to  life 
again,  but  their  enthusiasm  never  made 
them  believe  that  they  actually  saw  him 
alive. 

The  resurrection  of  the  daughter  of 
Jairus  (Matt,  v.)  and  of  the  son  of  the 
widow  of  Nain  (Luke  vii.)  were  equally 
miraculous  witn  that  of  Lazarus,  of 
equal  notoriety,  permanency,  and  pub¬ 
licity.  Large  companies  of  people  wit¬ 
nessed  the  facts,  of  whom  none  express¬ 
ed  any  doubt,  none  entertained  any 
suspicion  of  imposture.  Thus  again, 
when  the  cripple  at  the  gate  of  the  tem- 

fle  (Acts  iv.)  was  suddenly  cured  by 
'eter,  he  did  not  immediately  relapse 
into  his  former  lameness,  or  disappear 
out  of  the  city;  but  boldly  and  honestly 
presented  himself  along  with  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  when  they  were  brought  the  next 
day  before  the  Jewish  council.  Here, 
though  the  miracle  was  sudden,  the  proof 
was  permanent.  The  lameness  had  been 
notorious,  the  cure  continued.  This, 
therefore,  could  not  be  the  effect  of  any 
momentary  delirium,  either  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  or  in  the  witnesses  of  the  transac¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  the  case  of  the  greatest 
number  of  the  Scripture  miracles;  and 
as  to  those,  which  are  of  a  mixt  nature, 
although  the  principal  miracle  be  mo- 
mentaneous,  yet  we  always  find  combin¬ 
ed  with  it  some  permanent  circunistance 
•—Thus,  St.  Paul  was  struck  blind  in  a 
moment  by  a  sudden  light  and  sound,  on 
the  road  to  Damascus,  but  his  blindness 
continued  for  three  days,  in  consecj^uence 
of  what  had  happeneu.  Time  will  not 
allow  the  examination  of  the  other  nu¬ 
merous  miracles  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  we  will  therefore  conclude 
this  essay,  by  endeavouring  to  refute 
briefly  the  objections  which  are  general¬ 
ly  made  to  them  by  unbelievers. 

Among  these,  no  writer  stands  more 
conspicuous  for. apparent  candour,  and 
acute  reasoning,  tnan  David  Hume.  He 
bent  all  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his 
metaphysical  mind  to  bring  discredit  on 
the  miracles  of  the  Gospel.  His  principal 


arguments,  however,  are  all  virtually 
comprehended  in  this  position,  “that  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  testimony  in  fa- 
vour  of  miracles  should  be  false,  than 
that  miracles  should  be  true;”  and  this, 
because  they  are  contrary  to  the  general 
laws  of  nature.  But  this,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  a  very  arrogant  assertion; 
for  it  presumes  to  pronounce  on  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  laws  of  nature,  to  define 
the  causes  to  which  their  application  is 
limited,  and  the  line  beyond  which  they 
cease  to  act — When  Hume  and  other 
unbelievers  can  convince  us  that  they 
are  able  to  comprehend  all  the  laws  of 
nature,  all  their  energies  and  directions, 
and  to  show  their  independence  on  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  Creator,  it  will 
then  be  time  enough  to  reject  all  testi¬ 
mony  in  favour  of  miraculous  departures 
from  these  laws.  When  asked  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  argument  of  Hume,  Dr.  Sam. 
Johnson  made  the  following  admirable 
reply:  “  Why,  Sir,  the  great  difficulty  of 
proving  miracles,  should  make  us  very 
cautious  in  believing  them;  but,  let  us 
consider:  God  has  made  nature  to  ope¬ 
rate  by  certain  fixt  laws,  yet  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  think  that  he  may  sus¬ 
pend  those  laws,  in  order  to  establish  a 
system  highly  advantageous  to  mankind. 
Now  the  Christian  religion  is  a  most  be¬ 
neficial  system,  as  it  gives  us  light  and 
certainty,  where  we  were  before  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  doubt.  The  miracles,  which 
prove  it,  are  attested  by  men  who  had 
no  interest  in  deceiving  us;  but  who,  on 
the  contrary,  were  told  that  they  should 
suffer  persecution,  and  did  actually  lay 
down  their  lives  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  facts  which  they  asserted. 
Indeed,  for  some  centuries,  the  Hea¬ 
thens  did  not  pretend  to  deny  the  mira¬ 
cles,  but  said  they  were  performed  by 
the  aid  of  evil  spirits.  This  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  great  weight.  Then,  Sir,  when 
we  take  the  proofs  derived  from  the  pro¬ 
phecies  which  have  been  so  exactly  ful¬ 
filled,  we  have  most  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence.  Supposing  a  miracle  possible,  as 
to  which,  in  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  have  as  Strong  evidence  for  the 
miracles  in  support  of  Christianity,  as 
the  nature  of  the  thing  admits.”  The 
instances  with  which  Mr.  Hume  h^ 
chosen  to  confront  the  niiracles  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  which,  therefore, 
we  are  entitled  to  regard  as  the  strong- 
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cst  which  the  history  of  the  world  could 
supply,  to  the  inquiries  of  a  very  acute 
and  learned  adversary,  are  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing: — 1st.  The  cure  of  a  blind,  and 
of  a  lame  man  at  Alexandria,  the 
emperor  Vespasian,  as  related  by  Taci¬ 
tus.  2nd.  The  restoration  of  a  limb  of 
an  attendant  in  a  Spanish  church,  as  told 
by  Cardinal  de  Retz.  3d.  The  cures 
said  to  be  performed  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Abbe  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  pretended  miracles,  we  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  Tacitus  relates  it  27  years 
after  it  is  said  to  have  been  performed: 
he  wrote  at  Rome  what  passed  at  Alex¬ 
andria:  he  wrote  also  from  report,  and 
what  is  more,  did  not  believe  it  himself; 
for  he  speaks  of  Serapis,  the  Deity  to 
whose  interposition  the  miracle  was  at¬ 
tributed,  as  a  God  who  was  the  principal 
object  of  worship  among  the  most  super¬ 
stitious  of  nations.”  As  to  the  blind 
man,  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  he  merely 
laboured  under  “  a  notorious  disease  in 
his  eyes,”  which  sur^  required  no  mi¬ 
racle  to  remove  it.  The  whole  exploit, 
therefore,  of  this  wonder-working  em¬ 
peror,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  deep  contrivance  between  him  and  his 
courtiers  to  impose  upon  public  creduli¬ 
ty,  and  for  which  Suetonius  accounts 
when  he  tells  us  that  something  was 
wanting  to  give  dignity  and  authority  to 
a  new  chosen  emperor.  We  have  seen, 
even  in  these  enlightened  days,  another 
emperor  pretending  to  control  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  mankind  by  achievements 
which  he  wished  to  pass  for  miraculous. 
As  to  the  second  miracle  objected  by  Mr. 
Hume,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  Cardinal  himself,  who  relates  it, 
did  not  believe  it;  and  it  no  where  ap¬ 
pears,  that  he  either  examined  the  limb, 
or  asked  the  patient,  or  indeed  any  one 
^Ise,  a  single  question  about  it.  The 
ecclesiastics  of  the  place  would,  of 
course,  favour  the  story,  inasmuch  as  it 
advanced  the  honour  of  their  image  and 
church;  and,  if  they  patronized  it,  no 
other  person  at  Saragossa,  at  that  time, 
would  have  dared  to  dispute  it,  although 
it  was  unaccompanied  by  any  of  those 
marks  of  authenticity  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  which  reflect  such  a  blaze  of 
evidence  on  the  miracles  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles.  3d.  The  miracles  said  to 
he  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Pa¬ 


ris  have  been  so  often  exposed,  and  ri¬ 
diculed,  that  Hume  must  nave  been  at  a 
reat  loss  for  objections,  before  he  could 
ave  admitted  such  stories  into  his  pa¬ 
ges.  The  fact  is,  convulsions  probably 
did  take  place  at  the  tomb;  but  are  not 
such  efiects  often  produced  without  the 
intervention  of  miracles?  Might  not  the 
patients  who  frequented  this  tomb,  have 
been  so  affected  by  the  fervour  of  their 
devotion,  their  expectation,  the  place, 
the  solemnity,  and  above  all  by  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  as 
to  be  thrown  into  violent  convulsions, 
which,  in  certain  instances,  produced  a 
removal  of  disorders  depending  upon 
obstruction?  In  our  own  country  we 
have  heard  of  such  convulsions  extend¬ 
ing  over  large  districts,  and  many  of  a 
similar  nature  have  been  produced  by 
the  operations  of  animal  magnetism. 
But  what  resemblance  do  these  bear  to 
the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles? 
These  cures,  if  any,  were  gradual^  they 
were  incomplete^  they  were  temporary; 
in  none  of  them,  neither  in  the  others 
selected  by  Hume,  was  the  miracle  une- 
(j^uivocal — by  none  of  them  were  estab¬ 
lished  prejudices  and  persuasions  over¬ 
thrown;  of  none  of  them  did  the  credit 
make  its  way  in  opposition  to  authority 
and  power;  by  none  of  them  were  mul¬ 
titudes  induced  to  embrace  a  life  of  mor¬ 
tification,  danger  and  sufferings;  nor 
were  any  called  upon  to  attest  them  at 
the  expense  of  their  fortunes  and  per¬ 
sonal  safety.  How  different  all  these 
fooleries  from  the  miracles  of  the  Gos- 
el,  and  how  is  the  truth  of  these  en- 
anced  and  established,  when  the  most 
subtle  unbelievers  can  find  no  better  to 
oppose  them?  If  any  person  should 
doubt  the  truths  of  these  miracles  from 
a  defect  of  authenticity  in  the  writings 
that  record  them,  then  all  history  may 
become  a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  But  it  can  readily  be  shown, 
that  no  corruptions  have  found  their  way 
into  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  can  in  the  least  shake  the  funda¬ 
mental  stability  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  that  of  all  the  very  many  various 
readings  which  the  diligence  of  critics 
has  hitherto  discovered,  there  is  notone 
that  invalidates  the  truth  of  any  import¬ 
ant  fact  I  say  all  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Evangelists  which  have  hitherto 
been  collated,  harmonize  in  recording 
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the  facts,  that  are  most  material  to  the 
cause  of  revelation.  That  the  Evangelic 
records  themselves  were  written  in  the 
age  to  which  they  are  ascribed,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  from  contemporary  history; 
and  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the  validity 
of  their  attestation  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  miracles  remains  the  same  at 
this  day  us  it  was  on  the  first  publication 
to  the  world.  Distance  of  time  has  not, 
therefore,  by  any  means,  impaired  the 
concurring  force  of  the  Apostolic  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  truth  of  these  miracles;  be¬ 
cause  the  testimony  in  favour  of  them, 
which  was  given  immediately  after  the 
events,  has  remained  unchanged  ever 
since. 

As  itis  only  from  testimony,  we  know, 
that  this  earth  has  been  inhabited  by  man 
for  five  or  six  thousand  years;  and  that, 
during  that  period,  this  world  has  been 
cheered  by  the  influences  of  the  sun,  and 
the  heavens  above  been  illumined  with 
the  stars,  so  Christianity  demands  be¬ 
lief  on  no  less  substantial  grounds:  it 
requires  only  an  assent  to  the  truth  of 
the  testimony — not  against  reason;  but 
on  rational  principles,  and  from  serious 
inquiry.  It  requires  no  assent  without 
a  previous  examination  into  the  validity 
and  credibility  of  the  testimony  on  which 
it  rests.  It  calls  for  such  examination 
first,  and  for  such  acquiescence  after¬ 
wards;  and  we  may  indulge  a  firm  per¬ 
suasion  that  if  the  most  acute  philoso¬ 
phers  would  investigate  the  Christian 
miracles  with  that  seriousness  and  can¬ 
dour  which  they  themselves  would  be 
the  first  to  recommend  on  other  subjects 
of  investigation,  they  would  be  as  strong¬ 
ly  convinced  of  their  truth,  as  they  are 
that  the  earth  has  experienced  for  the  last 
two  thousand  years  regular  vicissitudes 
of  summer  and  winter,  or  that  the  moon 
has  been  subject  to  periodical  revolu¬ 
tions.  I  will  conclude  by  observing, 
that  they  who  think  the  proofs  of  reve- 
latic.i  ought  not  to  be  discussed,  are,  by 
no  means,  its  best  friends.  Nay,  their 
discussion  seems  to  be  an  injunction  of 
the  Almighty,  and  designedly  rendered 
necessary  by  the  very  nature  of  these 
proofs.  And  I  am  firmly  persuaded, 
that  the  more  they  are  examined,  the 
more  will  the  beauty  of  revelation  be 
unfolded,  and  its  truths  established— 
the  more  will  the  love  of  its  laws,  and 
the  conviction  of  its  importance  prevail 


in  the  world.  Men  ought  not  to  bp 
Christians  merely  from  hearsay,  or  from 
fashion,  but  from  rational  conviction. 
Every  Christian  should  be  able  to  give 
a  reason  of  the  “  hope  that  is  in  him;” 
and  they  who  cannot  do  this,  thou<^h 
they  may  not  be  infidels,  hardly  deserve 
the  appellation  of  believers.  The  time 
is  now  come  when  education  is  so  uni¬ 
versal,  and  the  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  so  general,  especially  in  this 
land,  that  few,  or  none  can  plead  anv 
excuse  for  not  studying  them  with  that 
attention,  and  spirit  of  inquiry,  which 
are  surely  due  to  the  oracles  of  God: 
and  we  may  not  scruple^  to  assert,  that 
the  most  illiterate  Christian,  if  he  can 
but  read  his  English  Bible,  and  will  take 
the  pains  when  reading  it  to  compare 
the  several  texts  referred  to  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  with  each  other,  and  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  which  he  is  reading,  will  not  only 
attain  all  the  practical  knowledge  which 
is  necessary  to  his  salvation,  but,  by 
God’s  blessing,  he  will  become  learned 
in  every  thing  relating  to  the  proofs  of 
revelation,  in  such  degree,  that  he  will 
not  be  liable  to  be  misled  either  by  the 
refined  arguments,  or  by  the  false  asser¬ 
tions  of  those  who  endeavour  to  ingraft 
their  own  opinions  on  the  oracles  of 
God.  He  may  safely  be  ignorant  of  all 
philosophy,  except  what  is  to  be  learned 
irom  the  sacred  Books;  which,  indeed, 
contain  the  highest  philosophy  adapted 
to  the  lowest  apprehensions.  He  may 
safely  remain  ignorant  of  all  history,  ex¬ 
cept  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  first 
ages  of  the  Jewish,  and  of  the  Christian 
church,  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  ca¬ 
nonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  Let  him  study  these  by  com¬ 
paring  them  with  each  other,  and  let  him 
never  cease  to  pray  for  the  illumination 
of  that  Spirit  by  which  these  books  were 
dictated;  and  then  the  whole  compass 
of  abstruse  philosophy  and  recondite 
history  shall  furnish  no  argument  with 
which  the  perverse  will  of  man  shall  be 
able  to  shake  this  learned  Christian’s 
faith.  The  Bible  thus  studied,  even 
without  the  aid  of  a  learned  and  ortho¬ 
dox  commentator,  which,  however,  is 
always  very  desirable,  will  indeed  prove 
to  be,  what  Protestants  esteem  it,  a  sum 
ficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  a  hel¬ 
met  of  salvation;  which  alone  m^ 
the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.  C.  H.  W. 
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[For  the  Episcopal  Map;azine«] 

Commentary  on  the  Passages  of  the 
Mw  Testament,  relative  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel  Ministry:  designed  for  Candidates 
for  Holy  Orders.- 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  provided  in  the  seventh  Canon 
as  follows — “Every  person,  who  wishes 
to  become  a  candidate  “  for  orders  in 
this  Church,  shall  give  notice  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  the  Bishop,  or  to  such  body 
as  the  Church  in  the  Diocess  or  State 
in  which  he  intends  to  apply  for  orders 
may  appoint,  at  least  one  year  before  his 
ordination. 

The  following  commentary,  has  been 
made  with  the  hope,  that  the  perusing 
of  it  may  be  of  use  to  Students,  during 
the  year  in  which  the  circumstances  of 
their  cases  are  under  the  consideration 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  contemplated  passages,  shall  be 
taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie  in 
the  sacred  volume;  with  the  exception, 
that  the  parallel  passages  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  evangelists  snail  be  combined,  and 
not  taken  according  to  the  order  of  the 
places. 

St.  Matthew,  xi.  37,  38. 

“  Then  saith  he  unto  his  Disciples,  the 
harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  la¬ 
bourers  are  few.  Pray  ye  therefore  the 
lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  will  send 
forth  labourers  into  his  harvest.” 

Parallel  to  this  passage,  is  that  in  St. 
Luke,  10.  2.  so  like  the  other  in  expres¬ 
sion,  as  not  to  require  to  be  repeated. 
The  two  passages,  however,  seem  to  re¬ 
cord  the  same  address  delivered  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  since  the  chronological 
order  of  the  events  of  the  Life  of  Christ 
does  not  admit  the  supposition,  that  the 
Mission  noticed  by  St.  Matthew  was  so 
late  as  on  our  Lord’s  last  journey  into 
Judea;  during  which,  there  evidently 
took  place  the  Mission  recorded  by  St. 
Luke.  The  former  historian,  confines 
the  Mission  to  the  twelve  Apostles.  The 
latter  historian,  includes  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  seventy  Disciples.  And  here 
|t  is  to  be  noted,  that  when  it  is  said 
just  before — “  the  Lord  appointed  other 
seventy  also,”  the  meaning  is,  not  that 
there  had  been  a  preceding  seventy;  but 
that  there  was  now  an  appointment  of 
^is  number,  in  addition  to  the  twelve. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  address 
in  the  two  cases  is  nearly  the  same.  But 


whether  this  be  owing  to  a  repetition  of 
the  same  injunctions,  or  the  Evangelist 
took  different  occasions  for  the  record¬ 
ing  of  them,  is  not  material  enough  to 
be  inquired  into. 

It  is  more  important  to  notice  con¬ 
cerning  the  passages,  that  of  the  parti¬ 
culars  recorded  in  them,  the  greater 
number  are  restricted  to  a  temporary 
Mission;  while  there  are  included  some 
sentiments,  which  apply  to  a  Ministry, 
to  be  afterwards  founded  on  a  new  ap¬ 
pointment. 

The  position,  that  the  instructions 
were  generally  limited  to  a  temporary 
Mission,  is  much  countenanced  by  what 
is  said  in  St.  Matthew  x.  7 — “  And  as 
ye  go,  preach  saying,  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  at  hand:”  which  will  bear 
no  other  consistent  sense,  than  that  of 
reference,  to  a  Church,  yet  and  soon 
afterwards  to  be  constituted.  If  so,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  what  was  said  of  a 
prior  Ministry,  was  also  applicable  to 
one  succeeding.  The  same  idea,  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  ^ortness  of  the  period  in 
immediate  contemplation:  for  as  the 
relation  is  in  St.  Luke,  our  Lord  “  sent 
his  Apostles  and  the  seventy,  two  and 
two  before  his  face,  into  every  city  and 
place,  w  hither  he  himself  would  come.” 
Another  distinguishing  circumstance,  is 
the  injunction  mentioned  by  St.  Mat. 
X.  5,  6. — “  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the 
.Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Sa¬ 
maritans  enter  ye  not;  but  go  rather  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.’^ 
In  this  respect,  the  commission  was 
very  different  from  the  subsequent  one 
— “  Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature:”  although 
the  reason  of  the  difference  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  stated,  where  it  is  said  (v.  23)  “Ye 
shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of 
Israel,  until  the  son  of  man  be  come.” 

There  is  an  evident  accommodation 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
occasion,  in  the  injunction,  MatLx.  9, 10. 
“Provide  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor 
brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  your 
journey,  neither  two  coats,  neither  shoes, 
nor  yet  staves.”  The  whole  is  accom¬ 
modated  to  a  Mission,  which  was  to  be 
soon  over.  But  although  the  recited 
words  have,  on  that  account,  not  been 
thought  applicable  to  the  Christian  Mi¬ 
nistry  generally,  the  words  just  before 
them,  Matt.  x.  8. “Freely  ye  have  re- 
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ceived,  freely  give,”  have  been  eagerly 
laid  hold  on  and  zealously  urged,  as  a 
prohibition  of  a  stated  support  for  Mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  Gospel.  Independently 
on  the  connexion  in  which  the  words 
stand,  it  seems  too  strict  a  construc¬ 
tion  to  be  given  to  them;  since  no  one 
doubts,  that  every  Minister  of  the  Gos- 

Fiel  is  bound  to  impart  freely’of  his  re- 
igious  knowledge  and  experience,  as 
opportunity  may  offer,  with  or  without 
pecuniary  return;  however  necessary  on 
the  whole  this  may  be,  for  the  supplying 
of  the  wants  which  would  otherwise 
draw  him  from  the  work.  Besides,  the 
interpretation  here  objected  to,  might 
have  been  prevented  by  the  immediate 
addition  to  what  is  above  recited— 
"  eating  and  drinking  such  things  as 
they  give,  for  the  workman  is  worthy  of 
his  meat.”  If,  on  a  circuit  so  soon  to 
be  finished,  there  was  an  equitable  claim 
on  those  benefited,  for  the  sustenance 
thus  specified;  there  are  other  wants  of 
human  nature,  for  the  supply  of  which 
there  will  be  a  correspondent  claim,  in 
the  case  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  Minis¬ 
try.  Independently  on  all  considera¬ 
tions  of  this  sort,  the  words  in  question 
come  in  with  precepts  confessedly  local 
and  temporary;  and  accordingly,  are 
irrelevant  to  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  them. 

Under  this  view  of  the  passage,  there 
was  felt  hesitation  concerning  the  in¬ 
cluding  of  it  in  an  exercise,  which  con- 
templates  no  other  passages,  than  such 
as  relate  to  the  Gospel  Ministry,  estab¬ 
lished  under  another  commission  of  the 
divine  ordainer.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
this  is  not  entirely  out  of  view  in  the 
address  to  the  twelve  and  to  the  seventy, 
concerning  the  work  more  immediately 
committed  to  them.  And  certainly  it 
was  natural,  that  their  Master,  design¬ 
ing  to  commit  to  them  a  dispensation  of 
far  greater  extent,  should  accommodate 
his  discourse  to  that  also  in  a  degree. 
This  must  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
intimation  already^ cited  from  Matt.  x. 
23.  for  although  some  have  given  to  these 
words  the  construction,  that  the  twelve 
would  soon  be  followed  by  their  Lord  in 
person,  yet  it  seems  not  natural;  the 
words  being  no  where  else  used,  but  to 
express  either  the  judgment  in  which  he 
will  sit  at  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the 
impending  destruction  of  the  state  and 


economy  of  the  Jews.  Accordingly,  the 
words  rather  seem  to  express,  tiiat  the 
Gospel  would  not  be  thoroughly  preach¬ 
ed  in  all  the  parts  of  Judea,  before  the 
awful  event  the  last  mentioned:  for  the 
issue  msLj  be  supposed  to  have  corres¬ 
ponded  with  this,  notwithstanding  the 
niore  distant  preachings  and  conver¬ 
sions. 

There  is  another  intimation  to  the 
Disciples,  which  has  the  like  distant 
prospect.  It  is  that  of  their  being 
“  brought  before  governors  and  kings  for 
a  testimony  against  them  and  the  Gen¬ 
tiles;  (Matt.  X.  i  8.)  which  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  verified,  during  our  Lord’s 
continuance  on  earth. 

This  is  what  is  taken  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  passage.  As  to  the  instruction 
herein  conveyed  to  the  conscience  of 
the  candidate,  without  any  reference  to 
peculiarity  of  times  and  circumstances, 
it  may  be  considered  as  contained  in 
the  words  the  first  recited. 

In  attending  to  these  words,  the  can¬ 
didate  will  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  object  of  Gospel  labours  isj^om- 
pared  to  an  harvest:  an  apt  emblem  of 
the  beneficial  effects  which  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  the  result  of  labours,  in 
this  way  bestowed.  Doubtless,  the  di¬ 
vine  speaker  had  fully  within  his  pros¬ 
pect  that  rapid  increase  of  his  Church, 
Wliich  took  place  soon  after  his  Ascen¬ 
sion;  and  that  further  increase  of  it, 
which  is  to  take  place;  until,  as  we  are 
taught  by  prophecy  to  expect,  the  know¬ 
ledge  01  the  Lord  “shall  cover  the 
earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.”  In 
regard  to  the  gentile  world,  the  promise 
is  not  yet  fulfilled — the  whole  harvest 
is  not  yet  reaped.  But  the  Minister 
has  a  wide  fiela  before  him,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the 
great  mass. of  professors  who  have  a  call 
on  him  for  instruction.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  many,  who  have  become 
heathen  in  profession,  by  an  open  denial 
of  the  divine  Mission  of  the  Redeemer; 
and  the  many  more,  who  own  it  in  their 
words,  but  deny  it  in  their  works.  All 
these  present  to  the  Minister  of  the  Gos- 
el  an  harvest,  to  be  reaped  only 
is  and  their  day  of  probation;  which 
is  always  hastening  to  its  close. 

Next,'  the  candidate  may  remark  the 
descriptive  title  of  labourers,  given  to 
those  employed  in  the  Gospel  harvest. 
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This  should  prevent  every  such  view  of 
the  Ministry,  as  if  it  were  an  employ¬ 
ment  that  admits  of  a  life  of  idleness, 
or  of  sensual  indulgence.  If  there  be 
Ministers  who  are  marked  by  such 
properties,  they  may  have  been  canoni¬ 
cally  introduced  into  the  vineyard;  but 
instead  of  being  labourers  in  it,  they  are 
deserters  from  the  work,  and  are  often 
the  hinderers  of  the  honest  industry  of 
others.  In  regard  to  conduct  in  some 
other  points  of  view,  it  is  often  difficult 
to  determine,  to  what  lengths  charity 
should  proceed,  in  making  allowance 
for  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and 
in  reconciling  what  we  disapprove  of 
with  sincerity  of'  intention.  But  as  to 
idlenesss  and  inefficiency;  we  cannot, 
by  any  train  of  thought,  bring  them  into 
a  consistency  with  an  engagement  of 
the  affections.  It  is  the  want  of  the  first 
and  most  necessary  exaction  of  the  mi¬ 
nisterial  calling;  and  the  mind,  conscious 
of  such  a  disqualification  for  it,  should 
be  made  to  renounce  it  by  the  passage 
before  us,  if  there  were  nothing  else  to 
the  same  effect. 

Another  remark  presented,  is  the 
source  of  the  ministerial  Mission,  in  the 
divine  mind.  There  is  implied,  that  it 
is  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  who  must 
send  into  it  the  labourers.  What  then 
are  to  be  the  evidences  of  being  so  sent? 
In  answer  be  it  noted,  that  there  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  a  pious  desire  of 
promoting  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeem¬ 
er;  accompanied  by  a  consciousness  of 
sufficiency,  in  a  degree  consistent  with 
the  party’s  humble  sense  of  his  talents 
and  his  attainments.  Without  a  mani¬ 
fest  defect  of  these,  there  may  be  a  trust, 
as  the  service  expresses  it,  that  the  pious 
affection,  mentioned  as  being  preemi¬ 
nently  requisite,  originates  in  the  source 
from  which,  as  the  Church  speaks  in 
another  place,  all  good  thoughts,  all 
holy  desires,  and  all  just  works  pro¬ 
ceed.”  But,  as  in  these  respects,  there 
niay  be  error  resulting  from  a  selfish 
bias;  it  has  pleased  the  great  head  of 
the  Church,  to  subject  the  question  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  party,  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  who  have  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  her  concerns.  Doubtless,  there 
js  great  responsibility  in  this;  and  un- 
”^PPy  will  be  the  result  to  those  on 
^hom  it  rests,  if  they  conduct  them¬ 
selves  either  corruptly  or  negligently  in 


so  weighty  a  matter.  Still,  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  is  such  as  is  here  affirmed; 
and  as,  it  is  hoped,  will  appear  further 
from  other  passages,  which  are  to  come 
under  this  review.  If  so,  self-appoint¬ 
ment,  in  violation  of  ecclesiastical  or¬ 
der  is  not  a  divine  Mission,  but  intru¬ 
sion. 

The  last  instruction  to  be  grounded 
on  the  passage,  is  the  duty  of  praying 
for  the  increase  of  the  number  of  able 
and  faithful  Ministers;  and  this,  with  a 
desire  proportioned  to  the  necessities  of 
different  times  and  places.  That  among 
the  means  by  which  divine  wisdom  acts, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  ends,  there 
may  be  numbered  tlie  prayers  of  the 
faithful;  is  a  position,  which  there  ought 
not  to  be  supposed  a  necessity  of  estab¬ 
lishing  on  this  occasion.  It  is  still  more 
obvious,  that  the  holy  exercise  has  a 
tendency  to  confirm  in  the  mind  of  the 
agent,  an  afl’ection  towards  the  good 
object  to  which  his  piety  has  respect: 
so  that  the  candidate  for  the  Ministry 
can  never  conform  to  a  duty  which  has 
a  more  immediate  relation  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  true  religion,  Avithout  promot¬ 
ing  his  own  fitness  for  an  engagement  in 
its  service. 

As  to  the  point  of  especial  need;  we 
must  confess,  that  there  was  then  only 
a  beginning  of  the  whole  work,  of  bring¬ 
ing  all  manxind  into  the  family  and  flock 
of  Christ.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  the  circumstance  at¬ 
taching  to  the  exigency  then  existing — 
‘‘  the  labourers  are  few” — may  not  more 
or  less  be  applied  to  all  times  and  places: 
since,  even  where  pastors  the  most 
abound,  the  history  of  the  Christian  world 
will  not  permit  us  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  in  many  individual  instances, 
there  has  been  the  want  of  even  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Gospel  labour;  and  that  in 
many  others,  there  has  been  labour  in 
the  prosecution  of  unjust  designs.  In¬ 
dependently  on  this,  the  fact  is  too  glar¬ 
ing  to  be  denied  or  doubted  of,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  abundance  ot  Gos¬ 
pel  labourers  in  some  other  countries, 
there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  them  in 
our  own  country,  and  especially  within 
the  bounds  of  our  communion.  It  may 
be  said  emphatically,  that  in  comparison 
of  the  abundance  of  the  harvest,  the  la¬ 
bourers  are  here  very  few.  From  this 
there  should  result  an  extraordinary 
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measure  of  incentive  to  every  devout 
mind,  to  join  in  the  duty  laid  on  us  in 
the  passai;e — “  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  that  he  v^rill  send  forth  labour¬ 
ers  into  his  harvest.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

Postscript  to  the  Essay  on  Lay  Baptism, 

published  in  the  last  JVtimber  of  this 

Magazine. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  evils  which  would  invade  our 
church,  if  the  invalidity  of  lay -baptism 
should  be  insisted  on  by  any  of  our  cler¬ 
gy,  and  if  they  should  carry  the  princi¬ 
ple  into  effect. 

1.  In  proportion  to  the  influence  of 
those  Clergymen,  it  would  render  the 
Episcopal  succession  uncertain. 

2.  It  would  be  the  abandonment  of 
an  important  point,  which  the  reformers 
and  other  divines  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  maintained,  first  against  the 
Puritans,  and  since,  against  the  Adhe¬ 
rents  to  the  Westminster  Confession. 

Some  incidents  have  already  taken 
place,  which  show  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  identity  of  the  church 
of  England  in  the  former  colonies,  and 
the  present  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
in  the  United  States. 

3.  It  would  close  the  door  against 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  join  us 
from  other  communions,  although  not  at 
the  expense  of  renouncing  their  baptism: 
who  will  be  the  more  reluctant  to  this, 
when  they  shall  have  found  that  it  is  not 
exacted  by  the  services  of  the  church. 

4.  Communicants,  changing  their 
places  of  residence,  and  of  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  their  former  congregations,  may 
find  themselves  inadmissible  among 
those  who  are  in  name  of  the  same  com¬ 
munion. 

5.  A  member  of  the  church,  drawing 
near  to  the  end  of  tliis  mortal  life,  may 
be  desirous  of  receiving  the  holy  Eucha¬ 
rist.  He  may  have  received  non -epis¬ 
copalian  baptism.  The  Minister,  aware 
of  this,  may  press  the  point  of  re-bapti- 
zation,  whicti  may  not  be  submitted  to. 
This  may  happen,  where  no  other  Epis¬ 
copal  Clergyman  can  be  had.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  patient  must  expire  without 
the  most  consoling  ordinance  of  his  re¬ 
ligion. 

6.  It  would  bring  us  into  endless  ajnd 


disgraceful  controversies,  in  courts  of 
law.  The  charters  of  our  churches  ge¬ 
nerally  recognise  those  who  compose 
the  respective  congregations,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Episcopal  church.  In  the 
case  of  a  controverted  election  of  a  Mi¬ 
nister  or  of  a  vestry,  the  court  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  judge  of  the  sufficiency  in 
point  of  law,  of  the  electors  and  of  the 
elected.  In  what  way  the  court  will 
decide,  when  the  institutions  of  the 
church  carry  one  sense,  and  the  pastor 
of  a  congregation,  and  perhaps  they  with 
him,  declare  another,  must  be  left  to 
future  contingency  to  determine. 

7.  If  a  clergyman  should  reject  a 
communicant  for  the  want  of  Episcopal 
baptism,  the  rubric  requires  its  being 
made  known  to  the  Bishop.  An  eccle¬ 
siastical  investigation  must  take  place. 
The  Bishop  is  bound  to  decide  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rubrics  and  the  canons.  But 
the  conscience  of  the  Clergyman  is  in 
the  way.  What  but  confusion  can  fol¬ 
low? 

Surely  these  considerations  call  aloud 
for  the  maxim — “  Obsta  principiis.” 
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1742.  After  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cummings,  who  had  served  as  rector  for 
the  space  of  sixteen  years  with  great  ap¬ 
probation,  the  church  was  supplied  for 
a  short  time  by  the  clergymen  who  were 
officiating  in  the  neighbouring  towns. 
Among  others  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
uEneas  Ross  is  mentioned,  whose  ser¬ 
vices  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  con¬ 
gregation.  In  this  year,  the  following 
address  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
Bishop  of  London. 

The  humble  address  of  the  church  war¬ 
dens  and  vestry  of  Christ  churchy  ia 
Philadelphia. 

May  it  please  your  lordship. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cummings,  our  late  worthy 
pastor,  an  address,  dated  the  23d  oi 
April,  1741,  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to 
your  lordship  from  the  then  vestry 
of  this  church,  humbly  requesting  youy 
lordship  to  licence  and  send  over  a  mi¬ 
nister  to  us  worthy  of  your  lordship  s 
esteem  and  fatherly  advice;  to  whic 
address  we  have  not  hitherto  been  so 
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happy  as  to  receive  any  answer  from 
vour  lordship. 

The  Rev.  missionaries  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  diligently  officiated  by  turns  in 
our  church  until  the  arrival  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  iEneas  Ross,  who  has  since  by  his 
prudent  and  indefatigable  pains,  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  this  cure  to  the  p'eat  | 
satisfaction  of  the  congregation,  where¬ 
by  he  has  so  justly  merited  a  general 
esteem,  that  we  the  church  wardens  and 
vestry,  moved  by  our  own  inclinations 
as  well  as  by  the  "frequent  importunities 
of  the  parishioners,  do  unanimously  re¬ 
quest  your  lordship’s  licence  and  ap¬ 
probation  of  him  for  this  church,  if  be¬ 
fore  this  comes  to  hand  your  lordship 
has  not  appointed  another. 

We  are  not  insensible  of  the  uneasi¬ 
ness  and  concern  some  different  repre¬ 
sentations  from  this  congregation  may 
have  given  your  lordship;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  which  we  hope  the  present  vestry, 
and  members  of  this  church  in  general 
will  always  think  it  their  indispensable 
duty  zealously  to  pursue  such  measures, 
as  may  be  most  likely  to  promote  true 
piety  and  virtue,  secure  the  peace  of  this 
church,  and  establish  unanimity  amongst 
us;  supported  by  a  strict  observance  of 
the  wholesome  rules  and  canons  of  the 
church  of  England  as  by  law  establish¬ 
ed:  always  bearing  a  due  regard  to  the 
rights  and  jurisdiction  of  your  lordship, 
our  lawful  diocessan,  in  which  high  and 
dignified  station  may  your  lordship  long 
continue,  is  the  ardent  prayer  of. 

May  it  please  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship’s  most 
Dutiful  sons  and  servants. 

The  foregoing  address  was  forwarded 
to  England  in  the  month  of  May;  and 
m  July  following  a  letter  was  received 
by  the  vestry  from  the  Rev.  Robert 
Jenney,  then  in  London,  but  who  was 
well  known  in  this  country,  having  of¬ 
ficiated  as  a  missionary  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  From  this  letter  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Jenney,  at  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  friends  of  this  church 
in  England,  had  received  a  licence  to 
officiate  according  to  the  application  of 
the  vestry  before  referred  to;  and  that 
j^was  his  intention  to  leave  London  in 
May,  in  the  expectation  of  reaching  New 
York  in  July.  This  letter  was  answered 
by  the  vestry,  approving  Mr.  Jenney’s 
intention;  and  a  resolution  passed  that 
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the  answer  should  be  sent  to  New  York, 
to  await  his  arrival. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this 
measure  was  very  near  prodheing  seri¬ 
ous  divisions  in  the  congregation.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Ross  had  been  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  time  officiating  with  unusual  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jenney  but  little 
known  to  the  people;  a  remonstrance 
was  drawn  up,  urging  upon  the  vestry 
not  to  take  any  step  which  might  en¬ 
courage  Mr.  Jenney  in  his  intention  of 
coming  to  Philadelphia;  and  particu¬ 
larly  not  to  send  their  letter  to  meet 
him  in  New  York.  This  paper  was 
signed  by  forty -four  persons,  members 
of  the  congregation.  The  vestry,  how¬ 
ever,  conceiving  themselves  bound  to 
confirm  the  appointment  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  made  at  their  request;  and 
the  application  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Ross 
having  been  made  under  this  special 
provision,  sent  the  letter,  inviting  Mr. 
Jenney  to  the  church. 

On  Mr.  Jenney’s  arrival  in  New  York, 
which  was  not  until  October,  he  wrote 
the  following  letter  to  the  vestry,  ac¬ 
companying  one  from  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

York,  October  12,  1742. 

Gentlemen, 

Having  arrived  yesterday,  I  received 
your  kind  letter  or  the  -Sth  of  July,  sig¬ 
nifying  your  ready  compliance  with  my 
Lord  of  London’s  licence  to  me  to  be 
minister  of  your  congregation,  and  pro¬ 
fessing  your  hope  that  by  our  joint  en¬ 
deavours  in  the  discharge  of  our  respec¬ 
tive  duties  and  obligations  to  each  other, 
we  may,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  live  to¬ 
gether  in  that  peaceable  harmony  which 
becomes  true  members  of  the  church  of 
England.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the 
first,  and  make  no  doubt  of  the  other, 
since  I  am  fully  resolved  by  the  grace 
of  God,  if  we  come  together,  to  do  my 
part  towards  it,  and  make  no  question 
of  the  congregation  doing  theirs. 

But  whereas,  I  am  credibly  informed 
that  there  are  divisions  amongst  you, 
and  that  some  oppose  my  settlement 
there,  and  considering  that  I  am  easy  in 
my  parish  of  Hemstead,  and  am  in¬ 
dulged  by  my  superiors  the  liberty  of 
choosing  in  which  place  to  settle;  I 
must  beg  the  favour  to  be  informed  how 
that  affair  stands,  and  withal  whether  I 
may  depend  upon  being  initiated  in  the 
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same  rights  and  privileges  which  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings  enjoyed, 
without  which  I  cannot  think  of  re¬ 
moving  from  Hemstead. 

I  send  inclosed  my  Lord  of  London’s 
letter. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

ROBERT  JENNEY. 

The  following  is  the  Bishop’s  letter, 
inclosed: 

Whitehall,  March  29,  1742. 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  waited  a  good  while  in  hopes 
of  hearing  that  the  differences  among 
yourselves  about  a  new  minister  were 
adjusted,  and  that  you  had  unanimously 
agreed  in  recommending  some  worthy 
person  to  be  licensed  by  me,  or  in  di¬ 
recting  me  to  send  sucli  an  one  from 
hence.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  I 
should  send  any  person  who  had  no 
other  concern  in  the  Plantations,  under 
an  uncertainty  whether  he  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  or  not;  but  as  the  bearer,  Mr. 
Jenney  is,  and  has  long  been  a  mis¬ 
sionary  from  the  society  here  to  a  cure 
in  the  province  of  New  York,  and  is  a 

f)erson  whom  I  believe  to  be  exceeding- 
y  well  qualified  in  all  respects  to  suc¬ 
ceed  your  late  worthy  minister,  Mr. 
humming,  I  was  willing  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  hence  to  his  cure  in  New 
York,  to  grant  him  a  provisional  li¬ 
cence  to  your  church,  on  supposition 
that  he  would  be  received  there  in  such 
a  manner  as  might  encourage  him  to 
quit  his  present  mission,  and  to  remove 
to  Philadelphia. 

I  have  nothing  in  view  but  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  your  church,  and  earnest¬ 
ly  recommending  to  you  all,  to  pursue 
the  same  good  end,  I  pray  for  the  di¬ 
vine  blessing  upon  you  and  your  pro¬ 
ceedings,  ami  remain 

Your  assured  friend, 

EDM.  LONDON. 

To  the  gentlemen  of  the 
vestry  of  Philadelphia. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  the 
vestry,  it  is  presumed  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  congregation,  as  we  hear  | 
no  more  of  any  opposition,  wrote  to  j 
Mr.  Jenney,  inviting  him  to  come  on, 
and  assuring  him  that  he  should  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  and  advantages  as 
had  been  allowed  to  the  late  Rector, 
and  at  the  same  time  requesting  him  to 
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accept  and  approve  of  the  HcV.  Mr. 
Ross  to  be  his  assistant  in  the  churclv 

We  cannot  read  the  foregoing  papers, 
and  recur  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  written,  without  ad¬ 
miring  on  the  one  hand,  the  prudent 
and  pious  care  manifested  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  over  this  distant  congre<^a- 
tion,  and  on  the  other  the  digni^ed 
course  pursued  by  the  vestry,  and  their 
uniform  submission  and  respect  to  that 
authority  under  which  they  were  placed. 
The  relation  in  which  a  Bishop  stands 
to  the  individual  churches  under  his 
care  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  in¬ 
teresting  which  can  well  be  conceived. 
If  he  be  a  conscientious  man,  and  under 
the  influence  of  that  high  responsibility 
imposed  upon  him  by  nis  consecration 
vows,  we  may  suppose  his  whole  heart 
engaged  in  tne  promotion  of  the  great 
ends  of  his  office — his  whole  time  de¬ 
voted  to  serious  reflection  upon  the 
best  interests  of  the  flock  committed  to 
his  care;  and  all  his  opinions  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  greatest  respect.  It  au¬ 
gurs  well  when  such  authority  is  re¬ 
garded  with  veneration — when  the  opi¬ 
nion  and  advice  of  the  Bishop  is  consi¬ 
dered  paramount  to  individual  predi¬ 
lections,  and  the  people  under  rule  are 
seen  on  all  occasions  looking  up  to  their 
spiritual  shepherd,  inquiring  the  way  at 
his  hand.  This  we  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  is  a  greater  security  for  that  order 
which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  our 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  than  respect 
for  an  individual,  however  exalted,  or 
well  deserved;  it  is  a  religious  princi¬ 
ple  operating  under  all  circumstances  to 
the  promotion  of  the  same  end,  while 
the  other  will  always  be  found  waver¬ 
ing  under  peculiar  embarrassments,  and 
preferring  private  prejudices  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  good.  In  this  point  of  view  the  course 
adopted  by  the  vestry  in  relation  to  this 
as  w^ell  as  other  circumstances  involving 
the  superintendance  of  the  Bishop  oi 
London,  presents  an  example  worthy  the 
imitation  of  all  vestrys;  and  affords  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  our 
church  discipline,  when  it  is  exercised 
with  pietv  and  judgment,  and  submit¬ 
ted  to  as  becometh  Christians. 

In  November  of  this  year.  Dr.  Jenney 
came  on  to  Philadelphia,  accepted  the 
rectorship  of  the  church,  and  presente 
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his  licence  from  the  Bishop  of  London, 
in  the  following  form: 

Edmund,  by  divine  permission.  Bi¬ 
shop  of  London,  to  our  beloved  in  Christ, 
Robert  Jenney,  Dr.  of  Laws,  Clerk. 
Greeting. 

We  do  hereby  give  and  grant  to  you, 
in  whose  fidelity,  morals,  learning, 
sound  doctrine,  and  diligence  we  do 
fully  confide,  our  licence  and  authority 
to  continue  only  during  our  pleasure, 
to  perform  the  ministerial  office  in 
Christ  church  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
colony  of  Pennsylvania,  in  reading  the 
Common  Prayer,  and  performing  other 
ecclesiastical  duties  belonging  to  the 
said  office,  according  to  the  form  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
made  and  published  by  authority  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  canons  and  constitu¬ 
tions  in  that  behalf  lawfully  established 
and  promulged,  and  not  otherwise  or  in 
any  other  manner,  (you  having  first  be¬ 
fore  us  subscribed  the  articles,  and  taken 
the  oaths  which  in  this  case  are  required 
to  be  subscribed  and  taken.) 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  our 
Episcopal  seal  to  be  hereto  affixed, 
dated  at  Whitehall,  the  31st  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1742, 
and  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  our 
translation. 

EDMUND  (L.  S.)  LONDON. 
The  vestry  at  this  same  meeting  pro¬ 
ceeded  formally  to  accept  and  admit  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jenney  as  their  rector,  and  at 
tl)eir  request  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ross  was  ap¬ 
proved  as  his  assistant. 

The  following  particulars  relating  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenney,  though  not  immedi¬ 
ately  connected  with  his  relation  to 
Christ  church  will  not  fail  to  be  inter¬ 
esting: 

He  came  to  this  country  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  in  the  employ  of  the  society  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts, 
in  the  year  1722,  and  was  first  settled 
at  Rije^  in  the  county  of  Westchester, 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  When  he 
first  took  charge  of  this  congregation,  it 
consisted  of  about  300  persons,  but  was 
considerably  enlarged  in  the  few  years 
that  he  remained.  In  1725  the  society 
removed  him  to  Hemstead,  Long  Island, 
to  succeed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  who 
fiied  the  year  before;  here  he  remained 
nntil  his  settlement  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1^42,  having  laboured  for  the  society 


twenty  years,  according  to  their  own 
testimony,  a  faithful  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

CFor  the  Episcopal  Magazine.^ 

Mr.  Editor, — I  beg  leave  to  offer, 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  the 
following  query,  with  the  hope  that  some 
j  of  your  correspondents  will  afford  a  sa- 
j  tisfactory  answer. 

Is  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
church  at  liberty  to  use  in  public  wor¬ 
ship  any  other  hymns  than  those  set 
forth  and  allowed  by  the  General  Con¬ 
ventions  in  1789  and  1808? 

.As  the  reasons  for  proposing  this  in¬ 
quiry  may  assist  in  answering  it,  they 
are  here  subjoined.  Most  of  them  are 
objections  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Psalms  of  David;  for  although  some 
hynins  are  also  allowed,  yet  as  several 
of  them  are  objectionable,  others  are 
suited  only  to  particular  occasions,  and 
the  whole  number  is  small,  compared 
with  the  various  subjects  of  Christian 
devotion,  episcopalians  may  be  said  to 
be  confined  to  the  Book  of  Psalms  in 
metre.  To  this  there  are  very  serious 
objections. 

1.  We  ought  to  celebrate  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  in  plain  language.  The 
atonement,  the  influence  of  divine  grace, 
Jesus  Christ  in  his  offices  of  Prophet, 
Priest  and  King,  the  character  of  God 
as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Life  and  Immortality  brought  to  light 
by  the  Gospel,  &c.  should  in  the  clearest 
terms  be  the  incessant  themes  of  Chris¬ 
tian  praise. 

The  Jews  celebrated  the  particulars 
of  their  dispensation  in  plain  language. 
The  passover,  the  wonders  wrought  in 
the  wilderness,  their  various  deliveran¬ 
ces  were  always  on  their  tongues.  Why 
should  not  Christians  celebrate  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  redemption  in  compositions 
equally  intelligible  to  all? 

The  Liturgy  of  our  church  calls  for 
such  an  accompaniment.  It  abounds 
with  evangelical  devotion.  There  the 
merits  of  the  Saviour,  our  condition  as 
sinners,  and  the  necessity  of  divine 
grace  are  expressed  on  every  page.  Who 
can  read  the  scriptural,  the  celestial, 
the  burning  devotions  of  the  communion 
office,  or  unite  in  the  almost  inspired 
language  of  the  Te  Deuni  and  Gloria  in 
excelsisy  without  perceiving  and  lament- 
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same  rig:hts  and  privileges  which  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings  enjoyed, 
without  which  I  cannot  think  of  re¬ 
moving  from  Hemstead. 

I  send  inclosed  my  Lord  of  London’s 
letter. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

ROBERT  JENNEY. 

The  following  is  the  Bishop’s  letter, 
inclosed: 

Whitehall  March  29,  1742. 

Gentlemen. 

I  have  waited  a  good  while  in  hopes 
of  hearing  that  the  differences  among 
yourselves  about  a  new  minister  were 
adjusted,  and  that  you  had  unanimously 
agreed  in  recommending  some  worthy 
person  to  be  licensed  by  me,  or  in  di¬ 
recting  me  to  send  such  an  one  from 
hence.  It  could  not  be  supposed  that  I 
should  send  any  person  who  had  no 
other  concern  in  the  Plantations,  under 
an  uncertainty  whether  he  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  or  not;  but  as  the  bearer,  Mr. 
Jenney  is,  and  has  long  been  a  mis¬ 
sionary  from  the  society  here  to  a  cure 
in  the  province  of  New  York,  and  is  a 

f)erson  whom  I  believe  to  be  exceeding- 
y  well  qualified  in  all  respects  to  suc¬ 
ceed  your  late  worthy  minister,  Mr. 
'Gumming,  I  was  willing  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  hence  to  his  cure  in  New 
York,  to  grant  him  a  provisional  li¬ 
cence  to  your  church,  on  supposition 
that  he  would  be  received  there  in  such 
a  manner  as  might  encourage  him  to 
quit  his  present  mission,  and  to  remove 
to  Philadelphia. 

I  have  nothing  in  view  but  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  your  church,  and  earnest¬ 
ly  recommending  to  you  all,  to  pursue 
the  same  good  end,  I  pray  for  the  di¬ 
vine  blessing  upon  you  and  your  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  remain 

Your  assured  friend, 

EDM.  LONDON. 
To  the  gentlemen  of  the 
vestry  of  Philadelphia. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  the 
vestry,  it  is  presumed  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  congregation,  as  we  hear 
no  more  of  any  opposition,  wrote  to 
Mr.  Jenney,  inviting  him  to  come  on, 
and  assuring  him  that  he  should  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  and  advantages  as 
had  been  allowed  to  the  late  Rector, 
and  at  the  same  time  requesting  him  to 


accept  and  approve  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ross  to  be  his  assistant  in  the  churclv* 

M  e  cannot  read  the  foregoing  papers, 
and  recur  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  written,  without  ad¬ 
miring  on  the  one  hand,  the  prudent 
and  pious  care  manifested  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  over  this  distant  congre^^a- 
tion,  and  on  the  other  the  digniled 
course  pursued  by  the  vestry,  and  their 
uniform  submission  and  respect  to  that 
authority  under  which  they  were  placed. 
The  relation  in  which  a  Bishop  stands 
to  the  individual  churches  under  his 
care  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  in¬ 
teresting  which  can  well  be  conceived. 
If  he  be  a  conscientious  man,  and  under 
the  influence  of  that  high  responsibility 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  consecration 
vows,  we  may  suppose  his  whole  heart 
engaged  in  tne  promotion  of  the  great 
ends  of  his  office — his  whole  time  de¬ 
voted  to  serious  reflection  upon  the 
best  interests  of  the  flock  committed  to 
his  care;  and  all  his  opinions  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  greatest  respect.  It  au¬ 
gurs  well  when  such  authority  is  re¬ 
garded  with  veneration — when  the  opi¬ 
nion  and  advice  of  the  Bishop  is  consi¬ 
dered  paramount  to  individual  predi¬ 
lections,  and  the  people  under  rule  are 
seen  on  all  occasions  looking  up  to  their 
spiritual  shepherd,  inquiring  the  way  at 
his  hand.  This  we  are  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  is  a  greater  security  for  that  order 
which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  our 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  than  respect 
for  an  individual,  however  exalted,  or 
well  deserved;  it  is  a  religious  princi¬ 
ple  operating  under  all  circumstances  to 
the  promotion  of  the  same  end,  while 
the  other  will  always  be  found  waver¬ 
ing  under  peculiar  embarrassments,  and 
preferring  private  prejudices  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  good.  In  this  point  of  view  the  course 
adopted  by  the  vestry  in  relation  to  this 
as  w^ell  as  other  circumstances  involving 
the  superintendance  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  presents  an  example  worthy  the 
imitation  of  all  vestry s;  and  affords  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  our 
church  discipline,  when  it  is  exercised 
with  pietv  and  judgment,  and  submit¬ 
ted  to  as  becometh  Christians. 

In  November  of  this  year,  Dr.  Jenney 
came  on  to  Philadelphia,  accepted  tne 
rectorship  of  the  church,  and  presente 
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his  licence  from  the  Bishop  of  London, 
in  the  following  form: 

Edmund,  by  divine  permission.  Bi¬ 
shop  of  London,  to  our  beloved  in  Christ, 
Robert  Jenney,  Dr.  of  Laws,  Clerk. 
Greeting. 

We  do  hereby  give  and  grant  to  you, 
in  whose  fidelity,  morals,  learning, 
sound  doctrine,  aad  diligence  we  do 
fully  confide,  our  licence  and  authority 
to  continue  only  during  our  pleasure, 
to  perform  the  ministerial  office  in 
Christ  church  in  Philadelphia,  in  the 
colony  of  Pennsylvania,  in  reading  the 
Common  Prayer,  and  performing  other 
ecclesiastical  duties  belonging  to  the 
said  office,  according  to  the  form  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
made  and  published  by  authority  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  canons  and  coiistitii- 
tionsin  that  behalf  lawfully  established 
and  promulged,  and  not  otherwise  or  in 
any  other  manner,  (you  having  first  be¬ 
fore  us  subscribed  the  articles,  and  taken 
the  oaths  which  in  this  case  are  required 
to  be  subscribed  and  taken.) 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  our 
Episcopal  seal  to  be  hereto  affixed, 
dated  at  Whitehall,  the  3 1st  day  of 
March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1742, 
and  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  our 
translation. 

EDMUND  {L.  S.)  LONDON. 
The  vestry  at  this  same  meeting  pro¬ 
ceeded  formally  to  accept  and  admit  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jenney  as  their  rector,  and  at 
tl)eir  request  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ross  was  ap¬ 
proved  as  his  assistant. 

The  following  particulars  relating  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenney,  though  not  immedi¬ 
ately  connected  with  his  relation  to 
Christ  church  will  not  fail  to  be  inter¬ 
esting: 

He  came  to  this  country  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  in  the  employ  of  the  society  for 

nagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts, 
e  year  1722,  and  was  first  settled 
at  Rye,  in  the  county  of  Westchester, 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  When  he 
first  took  charge  of  this  congregation,  it 
consisted  of  about  300  persons,  but  was 
considerably  enlarged  in  the  few  years 
that  he  remained.  In  1725  the  society 
removed  him  to  Hemstead,  Long  Island, 
to  succeed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  who 
died  the  year  before;  here  he  remained 
nntil  his  settlement  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1^42,  having  laboured  for  the  society 


twenty  years,  according  to  their  own 
testimony,  a  faithful  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

[For  the  Episcopal  Magazine.} 

Mr.  Editor, — I  beg  leave  to  offer, 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  the 
following  query,  with  the  hope  that  some 
of  your  correspondents  will  afford  a  sa¬ 
tisfactory  answer. 

Is  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
church  at  liberty  to  use  in  public  wor¬ 
ship  any  other  hymns  than  those  set 
forth  and  allowed  by  the  General  Con¬ 
ventions  in  1789  and  1808? 

As  the  reasons  for  proposing  this  in¬ 
quiry  may  assist  in  answering  it,  they 
are  here  subjoined.  Most  of  them  are 
objections  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Psalms  of  David;  for  although  some 
hymns  are  also  allowed,  yet  as  several 
of ,  them  are  objectionable,  others  are 
suited  only  to  particular  occasions,  and 
the  whole  number  is  small,  compared 
with  the  various  subjects  of  Christian 
i  devotion,  episcopalians  may  be  said  to 
be  confined  to  the  Book  of  Psalms  in 
metre.  To  this  there  are  very  serious 
objections. 

1.  TVe  ought  to  celebrate  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  in  plain  language.  The 
atonement,  the  innuence  of  divine  grace, 
Jesus  Christ  in  his  offices  of  Prophet, 
Priest  and  King,  the  character  of  God 
as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Life  and  Immortality  brought  to  light 
by  the  Gospel,  &c.  should  in  the  clearest 
terms  be  the  incessant  themes  of  Chris¬ 
tian  praise. 

The  Jews  celebrated  the  particulars 
of  their  dispensation  in  plain  language. 
The  passover,  the  wonders  wrought  in 
the  wilderness,  their  various  deliveran¬ 
ces  were  always  on  their  tongues.  W  hy 
should  not  Christians  celebrate  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  redemption  in  compositions 
equally  intelligible  to  all? 

The  Liturgy  of  our  church  calls  for 
such  an  accompaniment.  It  abounds 
with  evangelical  devotion.  There  the 
merits  of  the  Saviour,  our  condition  as 
sinners,  and  the  necessity  of  divine 
grace  are  expressed  on  every  page.  Who 
can  read  the  scriptural,  the  celestial, 
the  burning  devotions  of  the  communion 
office,  or  unite  in  the  almost  inspired 
language  of  the  Te  Deum  and  Gloria  in 
earelsis,  without  perceiving  and  lament- 
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ing  the  contrast  in  the  great  mass  of  the 
versified  psalms.  The  psalms  refer  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  only  un¬ 
der  types  and  figures,  which  very  few 
of  the  people  understand.  Is  then  the 
veil  never  to  be  removed?  Are  we  al¬ 
ways  to  be  Jews?  Is  it  not  ungrateful 
for  the  superior  light  of  the  Gospel  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
ancient  dispensation? 

What  St.  Paul  says  in  his  second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  (iii.  12.)  is 
not  wholly  inapplicable  to  this  subject. 

Seeing  then  that  we  have  such  hope, 
we  use  great  plainness  of  speech:  and 
not  as  Moses,  which  put  a  veil  over  his 
face,  that  the  children  of  Israel  could 
not  steadfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that 
which  is  abolished:  but  their  minds  were 
blinded:  for  until  this  day  remaineth  the 
same  veil  untaken  away  in  the  reading 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  veil  is  done 
away  in  Christ.  But  we  all  with  open 
face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,  are  changed  in  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord.’’ 

2.  Most  of  the  Psalms  having  been 
*  written  under  particular  circumstances, 

are  inapplicable  to  ordinary  devotion. 
Professions  of  innocence,  boastings  of 
merit,  histories  of  temporal  sufferings, 
curses  against  our  enemies,  &c.  which 
on  the  occasions  when  they  were  spoken 
were  right  and  good,  and  have  yet  a  spi¬ 
ritual  interpretation  (to  be  sought  for  in 
vain  in  our  versification,)  are  evidently 
unfit  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  Chris¬ 
tian  worship. 

3.  In  the  book  of  Psalms  all  the  themes 
of  praise  are  taken  from  the  works  of 
nature  and  temporal  deliverances.  When 
I  would  praise  the  greatness,  the  good¬ 
ness,  the  wisdom,  the  omniscience,  the 


omnipotence,  or  of  any  of  the  attributes 
of  God  which  are  discoverable  in  nature 
and  providence,  I  ask  no  other  language 
than  that  of  the  Psalms.  In  comparison 
with  it,  all  human  composition  is  poor. 
Even  the  versified  psalms  on  these  sub- 

t’ects  are  better  than  the  generality  of 
lymns.  But  surely  w’e  are  to  adore  our 
heavenly  Father  not  only  as  he  is  seen 
in  nature  and  in  providence.  In  grace 
we  discover  the  greatest  and  most  en¬ 
dearing  proofs  0?  his  attributes.  For 
example — when  we  adore  his  goodness, 
ought  not  the  love  of  redemption  to  be 


the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  our  songs? 

W  hen  we  praise  his  wisdom,  ought  not 
that  instance  of  it  in  which  “  mercy  and 
truth  met  together,  righteousness  and 
peace  kissed  each  other,”  to  be  our  chief 
topic?  When  we  celebrate  his  fatherly 
character,  can  we  forget  him  as  reconcit 
ed  in  Christ  Jesus?  W  hen  we  thank  him 
for  mercies  received,  ought  not  the  gifts 
of  his  spirit  to  be  foremost? 

Some  who  contend  for  the  almost  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  the  psalms,  admit  that 
such  evangelical  hymns  are  proper  on 
the  festivals  and  lasts  of  the  church. 
But  is  it  only  on  festivals  and  fasts  that 
we  are  to  be  Christians?  The  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  Gospel  are  the  subject  of 
every  sermon — tney  pervade  every  part 
of  the  Liturgy — Why  then  should  they 
be  banished  from  our  songs,  except  only  • 
on  festivals  and  fasts? 

(The  above  remarks,  indeed,  apply  to 
the  reading  of  the  psalter,  as  well  as  to 
the  singing  of  the  metrified  psalms.  But 
the  writer  is  contending  only  against  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  psalms  in  public 
worship.  God  forbid  that  the  sweet 
songs  of  the  son  of  Jesse  should  ever  be 
banished  from  the  church.  His  pipe 
shall  warble  to  the  latest  generations, 
His'“  harp  and  lute,”  his  “  loud  instru¬ 
ment”  and  “  well -tuned  cymbals,”  shall 
celebrate  the  millenial  glory  of  the 
church.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  opinion  that  many  of  the  psalms  arc 
not  suited  to  the  present  times,  and  that, 
as  a  whole,  they  are  materially  deficient. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Episcopal 
church,  who  wished  the  psalter  not  to  be 
regularly  read  through  every  month,  but 
that  every  minister  should  be  allowed 
to  make  his  own  selections.) 

4.  The  obscurity  of  the  psalms  is  in¬ 
creased  in  the  allowed  versification* 
types  and  figures  have  an  additional 
veil  thrown  over  them  by  the  amplify¬ 
ing,  not  spiritualizing  of  the  versifiers. 

If  the  psalms  are  to  be  understood  in  the 
elevated  sense  in  which  Horne  and 
Horsley  interpret  them,  why  should  we 
use  a  version  in  which  no  traces  of  that 

sense  are  to  be  found? 

5.  Any  versification  of  the  psalms  is 
necessarily  tame  and  much  inferior  to 
the  original.  By  eking  out  the  sense 
into  rhyme,  and  determining  to  make  a 
verse  of  poetry  out  of  a  verse  of  prose, 
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tlie  spirit  of  the  composition  is  entirely 
lost.  A  poet  of  piety,  and  well -versed 
in  Scripture  thoughts  and  language, 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  compose 
good  hymns,  (and  hymns  that  would  bet¬ 
ter  deserve  the  claim  of  inspiration,)  by 
triving  himself  free  scope,  than  by  con- 
Ining  himself  as  Tate  and  Brady  have 
done. 

Whether  their  version  is  of  equal  au¬ 
thority  with  the  Bible  or  Prayer  Book 
translation,  as  some  seem  to  contend, 
let  the  following  examples  of  mistrans¬ 
lations,  amplifications,  &c.  determine. 

Psalm  Xlll.  3.  Lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death. 

Bible  version. 

— T  shall  sleep 

In  everlasting  night.  Metre  version. 

XXVI.  6.  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  inno- 
cency,  and  so  will  I  go  to  thine  altar,  O  Lord. 
I’ll  wash  my  hands  in  innocence 
And  bring  a  heart  so  pure< 

That  when  thy  altar  I  approach, 

My  welcome  shall  secure. 

The  ancient  purifications  were  typical 
of  the  cleansing  blood  of  the  Redeemer. 
By  washing  in  these  David  expressed 
his  faith  in  that  only  source  of  accept¬ 
ance.  The  metre  version  teaches  quite 
a  different  doctrine. 

XVIII.  9.  10.  He  bowed  the  heavens  also 
and  came,  and  darkness  was  under  his  feet. 
He  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly,  yea',  he  did 
fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

He  left  the  beauteous  realms  of  light, 

Whilst  heaven  bow’d  down  its  awful  head; 

Beneath  his  feet  substantial  night 

Was  like  a  sable  carpet  spread. 

The  chariot  of  the  King  of  kings 

Which  active  troops  of  angels  drew, 

On  a  strong  tempest’s  rapid  wings 

With  most  amazing  swiftness  flew. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in 
which  the  simple  and  sublime  language 
of  Scripture  is  profaned  by  the  tinsel 
ornament  and  attempted  improvement 
of  the  versifier. 

The  XXII  psalm  is  a  solemn  prophe¬ 
cy  of  the  Saviour’s  suflTerings.  But  it 
cannot  be  read  in  the  metre  version 
without  unpleasant  emotions.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  rhyme,  and  the  measure  of  the 
verse  ill  comport  with  the  awful  subject. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  passage  of  Scripture 
which  is  less  susceptible  of  being  versi¬ 
fied  to  advantage. 

XXXVII.  4.  When  the  wicked  are  cut  off 
thou  shalt  see  iU 


The  wicked  soon  destroyed  shall  be, 

And  at  his  dismal  tragedy 
Thou  shalt  a  safe  spectator  sit. 

Here  David  is  made  to  borrow  figures 
from  a  stage  play. 

XLVIII.  12.  Tell  the  towers  thereof. 
Count  all  her  tow’rs,  and  see  if  there 
You  find  one  stone  displaced. 

L.  22.  Consider  this,  ye  that  fhrget  God, 
lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces. 

Mark  this,  ye  wicked  fools,  lest  I 
Let  all  my  bolts  of  vengeance  fly. 
LXXVIll.  63,  Their  maidens  were  not 
given  in  marriage. 

No  virgin  was  to  th’  altar  led 
With  nuptial  garlands  crown’d. 

Here  we  have  Jews  repairing  to  the 
altar  of  Hymen. 

.  LXXXIX.  37.  It  (his  throne)  shall  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  ever,  as  the  moon,  and  as  a  faith¬ 
ful  witness  in  heaven. 

Of  this  my  oath,  thou  conscious  moon. 

In  heaven  my  faithful  witness  be. 

CIV.  30.  Thou  scndest forth  thy  spirit,  they 
are  created;  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Again  thou  send’st  thy  spirit  forth 
T’  inspire  the  mass  with  vital  seed; 
Nature’s  restored,  and  parent  earth 
Smiles  on  her  new  created  breed. 

1  This  is  very  similar  to  a  passage  in 
Ovid,  beginning 

“  Caetera  diversis  tellus  anirnalia  fonnis,  &c. 

CIV.  12.  By  them  (the  rivers)  shall  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their  habitation, 
which  sing  among  the  branches. 

There  shady  trees  from  scorching  beams, 
Yield  shelter  to  the  feathered  throng; 

They  drink,  and  to  the  bounteous  streams 
Beturn'the  tribute  of  their  song. 

This  is  also  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  mythology,  which  taught  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  river  gods,  to  whom  men  pray¬ 
ed  and  returned  thanks. 

CV.  34.  He  spake,  and  the  locusts  came 
and  caterpillai-s  innumerable. 

He  spake  the  word  and  locusts  came 
And  caterpillars  joinedr, 

They  preyed  upon  the  poor  remains 
The  storm  had  left  behind. 

The  versifier  in  his  zeal  to  provide  for 
the  caterpillars  and  locusts,  is  ‘^wfse 
above  what  is  written.” 

CV.  30.  Their  land  brought  forth  frog^  in 
abundance  in  the  chambers  of  their  king. 

In  putrid  floods  throughout  the  land 
The  pest  of  frogs  was  bred, 

From  noisome  fens  sent  up  to  croak 
At  Pharaoh’s  board  and  bed. 
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This  wc  are  to  sing  as  the  words  of 
inspiration! 

CXIV.  4.  The  mountains  skipped  like 
rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  lambs. 

The  taller  mountains  skipped  like  rams, 
When  danger  near  the  fold  they  hear; 

The  hills  skipped  after  them  like  lambs 
Affrighted  by  their  leader’s  fear. 

The  versifier  seems  to  have  been  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  the  history, 
since  ne  tells  us  that  the  little  hills  ran 
oS’  merely  because  the  big  ones  were 
frightened.  This  may  be  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  theory — but  it  is  not  in  the  Bible. 
Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  weep  over 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  book, 
thus  spoiled  and  rendered  ridiculous. 

The  same  style  is  continued  in  the 
following  verse,  in  which  the  psalmist  by  j 
a  bold  figure  inquires — 

What  ailest  O  thou  sea,  that  thou  fleddest? 
Thou  Jordan  that  thou  wast  driven  backf  Ye 
mountains  that  ye  skipped  like  rams;  and  ye 
little  hills  like  lambs? 

Compared  with  that,  how  miserable 
and  weak  is  the  following — 

O  sea!  what  made  your  tide  withdraw 
And  naked  leave  your  oozy  bed? 

Why  Jordan,  against  Nature’s  law 
Recoild’st  thou  to  thy  fountain’s  head? 

Why,  niodiJlains,  did  ye  slup  liUe  rams 
When  danger  does  apj  roach  the  fold? 

Why  after  you  the  hills,  like  lambs 

When  they  their  leader’s  fright  behold? 

eXXV.  4.  Do  good  to  them  that  are  up¬ 
right  in  their  hearts. 

The  heart  that  innocence  retains 
Let  innocence  protect. 

CXXXIX.  13.  Thou  hast  covered  me  in 
my  mother’s  womb. 

Each  single  thread  in  Nature’s  loom 
By  thee  was  covered  in  the  womb.  JVJ. 

(To  be  continued.)  | 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

With  regret  and  surprise  we  have 
lately  seen  a  piece  published  in  one  of 
the  daily  papers  of  New  York,  on  this 
subject;  which  though  it  assumes  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  undoubted  accuracy,  we  cannot  j 
help  believing  has  been  written  under  | 
the  influence  of  a  very  serious  mistake. ! 
We  have  not  seen  the  publications  on  j 
the  subject,  referred  to  by  the  “  New  j 
York  Episcopalian,’’  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  form  an  opinion  of  the  sentiments 
so  decidedly  opposed.  Our  only  object 
at  present  will  be  to  point  out  what  we 
conceive  the  defective  part  of  the  com- 


munication  referred  to;  and  endeavour 
to  give,  not  the  views  of  the  Church  or 
of  any  particular  section  of  it,  but  of  an 
individual,  as  to  the  proceedings  alrea¬ 
dy  taken  in  relation  to  a  Theological 
Seminary. 

It  is  stated  by  the  New  York  Episco¬ 
palian,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
the  subject  admitted  of  no  doubt,  that 
“  the  idea  that  a  general  Theological  in¬ 
stitution  would  receive  the  united  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  Church,  was  at  the  last 
general  convention  relinquished.”  By 
this  he  must  have  intended  to  convey 
the  idea,  that  the  convention,  as  such, 
after  mature  deliberation,  and  a  full 
comparison  of  the  views  of  persons  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  country,  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  union  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected:  or  in  other  words,  that  Episco¬ 
palians  were  so  divided  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  they  could  not  act  together, 
and  consequently  that  no  institution, 
either  at  New  Haven  or  elsewhere, 
would  receive  the  united  patronage  of 
the  Church. 

In  reply,  we  would  observe  that  the 
question  respecting  the  establishment 
of  a  general  theological  seminary,  did 
not  come  before  the  late  convention; 
but  was  decided  at  New  York  in  1817. 
By  referring  to  the  Journal  for  that  year 
it  will  be  found  that  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  adopted,  first  in  the  house  of 
Bishops,  and  afterwards,  concurred  in 
by  the  other  house:  “  Resolved,  that  it 
is  expedient  to  establish,  for  the  better 
education  of  the  candidates  for  holy 
orders  in  this  Church,  a  general  theolo¬ 
gical  seminary,  which  may  have  the  unit¬ 
ed  support  of  the  whole  Church  in  these 
United  States;  and  be  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  and  control  of  the  general 
^  convention.”  This  resolution  was  de¬ 
cided,  we  may  presume,  after  a  lull  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question,  whether  a  gene¬ 
ral  institution  should  be  preferred,  or 
several  recommended  in  the  different 
States;  from  the  conclusion  which  was 
then  made,  we  infer,  that  in  the  wisdom 
and  judgment  of  the  greatest  ecclesias¬ 
tical  council  of  our  Church,  it  was 
thought  “  expedient,”  after  mature  de¬ 
liberation,  to  establish  a  general  semi¬ 
nary.  That  this  continued  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  last  convention,  appears 
from  the  circumstance,  that  this  point 
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vfas  not  brought  then  into  discussion, 
but  that  the  convention  proceeded  to 
adopt  other  resolutions  predicated  on 
the  one  just  referred  to.  If  the  idea  of 
receiving  the  united  patronage  of  the 
Church  nad  been  relinquished  by  the 
late  convention,  would  it  not  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  some  of  its  acts?  Might  we 
not  expect  that  there  would  have  been 
something  like  an  intimation  of  this 
kind,  either  formally  or  informally  in 
the  proceedings  of  that  body?  And  since 
nothing  of  this  kind  appears,  to  what 
can  we  attribute  the  strange  misrepre¬ 
sentation  of  the  New  York  Fipiscopa- 
lian?  If  it  proceeded  from  mistake,  we 
liope  he  will  acknowledge  his  error;  and 
if  from  design,  that  we  may  be  the 
humble  instruments  of  counteracting 
the  influence  of  a  statement  so  mischie¬ 
vous  in  its  effects,  and  so  destructive 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  Church  in 
the  preservation  of  her  unity. 

We  have  said  that  no  act  of  the  last 
general  convention  justified  the  state¬ 
ment  to  which  he  have  referred,  and 
this  we  contend  is  strictly  true.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  urged  as  a  sufficient  ground, 
for  the  contrary  opinion,  that  the  house 
of  Bishops,  who  form  but  a  part  of  the 
convention,  when  they  concurred  in 
the  resolution  to  remove  the  seminary 
to  New  Haven,  (and  to  continue  its 
general  character  of  course)  made  an 
explicit  declaration,  that  this  concur¬ 
rence  was  not  to  be  construed  as  an  in¬ 
tention  to  interfere  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  other  theological  institutions 
and  professorships,  and  moreover  ex¬ 
pressed  their  opinion,  that  the  former 
subscriptions  to  the  institution,  having 
been  made  under  the  act  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  establishing  it  in  New  York,  the 
subscribers  are  not  now  bound  to  pay 
unless  they  think  proper.  Now  what 
is  the  amount  of  this  declaration?  Cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  more  than  an  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  house  of  Bishops,  that 
the  establishment  of  diocessan  semina¬ 
ries,  if  thought  expedient,  ought  not  to 
be  construed  as  an  interference  with  the 
regulations  of  the  general  convention. 
An  opinion  in  whicn  it  is  believed  the 
house  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies  fully 
concurred,  and  which  every  body  who 
considers  the  vast  extent  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  the  varying  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed,  n>ust  determine  to 


be  most  reasonable.  But  does  this  opin¬ 
ion  authorize  the  assertion,  that  the  idea 
of  united  patronage  in  the  Church  in 
support  of  the  general  seminary,  was 
relinquished?  We  conceive  not,  and 
think  it  a  much  more  consistent  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  it  is  expected  of  every  branch 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  whatever  views 
may  be  entertained  in  relation  to  local 
accommodations,  to  rally  round  the  ge¬ 
neral  institution,  and  by  every  lawful 
means,  endeavour  to  give  it  a  decided 
support.  We  cannot  conceive  how  any 
Episcopalian,  who  would  wish  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  friend  to  the  union  and  peace 
of  the  Church,  can  intimate  the  idea 
that  any  portion  of  her  communion  are 
free  from  an  obligation  to  maintain  and 
carry  into  operation  the  resolutions 
which  have  been  adopted  in  general  con¬ 
vention.  This  duty  we  conceive  is  para¬ 
mount,  and  surely  there  can  be  no  good 
reason  offered  for  the  establishment  of 
a  diocessan  seminary,  any  where  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  place  where  the  general 
one  is  located,  until  that  is  completely 
organized.  We  only  add,  in  reference 
to  the  opinion  of  the  house  of  Bishops, 
as  to  the  subscriptions  taken  under  the 
regulations  of  the  former  conventions, 
that  it  appears  also  most  reasonable,  but 
we  do  not  see  how  it  affects  the  present 
discussion. 

There  are  some  other  points  in  which 
we  believe  the  New  York  Episcopalian 
is  also  mistaken,  viz.  that  the  general 
seminary  will  not  receive  the  support  of 
the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania.  As  to  the  latter  we  would 
speak  with  more  confidence,  and  of  the 
others  we  entertain  a  good  hope,  that 
they  will  never  be  found  acting  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  sober  determinations  of 
that  church  to  which  they  belong,  or 
suffer  themselves  to  be  behind  hand  in 
their  exertions,  when  compared  with 
those  other  States,  which  have  not  been 
suspected  of  attachment  to  the  general 
seminary.  It  is  our  most  fervent  wish  and 
ardent  prayer,  that  we  may  sec  the  insti¬ 
tution  which  has  been  founded,  receiving 
the  general  patronage  of  Episcopalians  \ 
throughout  the  Union,  and  becoming 
what  it  may  become  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  a  fountain  of  pure  water  send¬ 
ing  forth  its  streams  into  every  part  of 
our  vineyard,  comforting  and  refresh¬ 
ing  the  waste  places  of  Zion. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Episcopal  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Sir — An  unfortunate  letter,  which  has 
lately  been  deprived  of  its  rights  in  the 
Diocese  by  the  most  crooked  of  its  re¬ 
lations,  presumes  to  lay  its  case  before 
you;  being  well  aware  that  your  love  of 
truth  and  justice  will  incline  you  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  claims  which  are  supported 
not  only  by  the  united  forces  of  analogy 
and  etymology,  but  also  by  the  authority 
of  almost  the  whole  bench  of  bishops.  E. 

JSTew  York,  June  7, 1820, 

DIO  CESE* 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  spells 
tliis  word  in  the  singular  “  Diocess,” 
and  in  the  plural  “  Dioceses;”  and  he 
quotes  Whitgift,  Raleigh,  and  South,  as 
authorities  for  the  acceptation  of  the 
term.  This  authority,  however,  does 
not  extend  to  the  mode  of  spelling;  for 
though  in  the  examples  quoted  he  has 
introduced  his  own,  ne  has  thereby  de¬ 
parted  from  the  usage  of  his  author. 

He  muste  of  necessitie  be  enforced 
to  allowe  us  one  Byshop  in  every  citie, 
shifte  afterwarde  as  well  as  we  may  for 
laying  out  a  Dioces.”  Whitgifte.  De¬ 
fense  of  the  Ecclesiastical  1  Regimen  in 
Englande.  Lond.  1574.  p.  70. 

And  this  in  mine  opinion  is  as  large 
a  Dioces  as  any  Bishop  dothe  at  this  day 
challenge.  Yet  by  the  waye  needes 
muste  I  wonder  at  this  peevishe  or  rather 
childishe  spight,  dryvyng  us  to  prove 
that  Dioceses  were  governed  by  Bish¬ 
oppes  in  the  Apostles’  tyme,  when  not 
onely  whole  shyres,  but  scante  one  citie 
was  generally  faythfull.”  Ibid.  p.  71. 

“  The  direction  of  a  Dioces'*’^ — “  for 
government  of  Dioceses.^^  Ibid.  p.  73. 

“  But  some  man  will  say,  perhaps  a 
Diocesse  is  to  large  a  province  for  one 
man  to  governe.”  Ibid.  p.  77. 

“And  thus  much  concerning  Dioce- 
ses.”  Ibid.  p.  84. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Archbishop 
Whitgift  wrote  most  commonly  “  Dio- 
ces,^^  and  once  or  twice  “  Diocesse,'^^  but 
never  as  Johnson  writes  “  Diocess;^^  not ! 
having  any  of  Raleigh’s  works  at  hand, 

I  am  unable  to  refer  to  them.  As  to 
South,  the  very  passage  quoted  by  John¬ 
son  makes  against  him  as  it  regards  or¬ 
thography. 

“  St.  Paul  looks  upon  Titus  as  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  prime  ruler 
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of  the  church,  and  intrusted  with  a  lar^e 
Diocese  containing  many  particular 
churches  under  the  immediate  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  respective  elders;  and 
those  deriving  authority  from  his  ordi¬ 
nation.’*  South’s  Sermons,  vol.  I.  Serm. 
V.  p.  1 69. 

“  He  may  teach  his  Diocese  who  ceas¬ 
es  to  be  able  to  preach  to  it.”  Ib.p.  174. 

There  are  some  authorities  for  “  Dio- 
cess,”  but  in  that  case  the  plural  is  form¬ 
ed  regularly  “  Diocesses^^ — Thus 

In  the  injunctions  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
1559.  “  By  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocess.” 
Sparrow’s  Collection,  p.  69. 

In  the  act  against  the  family  of  Love 
by  the  same.  “  In  their  several  Diocess- 
es.”  Ibid.  p.  171. 

The  Convocation  A.  1606.  “  Bishops 
over  them  in  every  Diocess.^^  Overall’s 
Convocation  Book.  Lond.  4to.  1690.  p. 
262,  264.  Ibid.  “  Within  their  king¬ 
doms,  provinces  and  Diocesses.^^ 

Many  of  the  divines  of  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  I.  write 
“  Diocesse,^^  forming  the  plural  also  re¬ 
gularly  “  Diocesses,^^  Jewel  ans.  to  Cole. 
Thus,  Bishop  Jewel  says,  “even  into 
mine  own  Dioccssc.”  Fol. p.  13.  “Every 
Diocesse  is  governed  by  one  several! 
Bishop.”  Ibid.  Defense  of  Apology  of 
Church  of  England,  p.  2.  p.  87.  So  Field, 
the  celebrated  friend  of  the  still  more 
celebrated  Hooker.  “  Because  being 
ministers  unto  the* Bishop,  they  were 
used  by  liim  for  the  viewing  of  such 
parts  of  his  Diocess  as  he  could  not  con¬ 
veniently  come  unto  himselfe.’*  Field,  ot 
the  Church,  p.  493.  Oxford.  Fol.  Ed.  3. 
1635. 

“  If  a  Bishop  adventure  to  doe  any  act 
of  jurisdiction  out  of  his  owne  D.ocesse, 
&c.  Ibid.  p.  497. 

“  Two  words  we  finde  in  antiquity 
used  to  expresse  the  flocks  of  Christ — 
TTxpotKtet  and  S'toiKtjcrtq^  that  is>  parish  and 
Diocesse.^^  Ibid.  p.  501. 

“  There  the  old  Diocesse  and  Bishops 
are  in  eflfect  not  abrogated,  but  a  little 
altered.”  Bancroft’s  Survey,  4to.  Lond. 
1593.  p.  103. 

“  Framing  new  Diocesses  to  bee  sub¬ 
ject  unto  them.”  Ibid.  p.  104. 

But  the  most  common  mode  of  spell¬ 
ing  has  been  “  Dioces, or  “  Dioces^- 
in  the  singular,  and  “  Dioceses^^  in  the 
plural. 

Thus,  Bridges,  dean  of  Sarum,  in  the 
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reign  of  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  sa}'s:  “why  should  they  not  first 
»x,  either  to  the  Bishop  of  the  DioceSy  or 
further  to  tiie  archbishop  of  the  pro- 
viiiLor’*  Bridgets  Defence  of  Government  | 
established  in  the  church  of  Eng.  4to. 
Loud.  1587.  p.  1239.  black  letter. 

“  As  every  Bishoppe  hath  in  his  Dio- 
ces  and  in  the  partitions  thereof  as  Dio¬ 
ceses  be  now  taken.” — ibid.  p.  1240.  “  In 
the  civill  (awe — The  worde  Diocese  is 
now  and  then  taken  fora  province — But 
wee  understand'  these  terms  of  Diocese 
and  province  otherwise,  for  a  province 
to  cunteyne  under  it  some  number  of 
Dioceses. 

So  Bishop  Bancroft  above  quoted: 
“Every  parish  priest  with  them  must 
bee  a  bishop;  and  have  as  full  Jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  his  parochiall  Dioces,  as  it  is  law¬ 
ful  for  any  bishop  in  the  world  either  to 
have  or  to  execute.”  Bancroft’s  Survey, 
ut  supra,  p.  122. 

A  writer  of  the  same  period,  Bilson’ 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester,  says, 
“where  wee  have  one  Bishop  in  a  Dio¬ 
cese  tied  to  the  lawes  of  God,  the  church 
and  the  prince,  you  would  have  three 
hundred  in  a  Diocese,  in  some  more,  all 
of  equal  1  power.”  Bilson  perpetual  gov. 
of  Christ’s  church.  Lond.  4to.  1593.  p. 
295.  black  letter. 

“  Your  quarel  indeede  is  not  to  the 
length  or  bi  eadth  of  their  Dioceses— you 
dislike  that  a  Bishop  should  have  any 
Diocese  at  all.”  Ibid.  p.  320 — 21. 

“  As  the  use  of  Dioceses  was  ancient, 
so  the  reason  that  first  occasioned  them 
was  inevitable.”  Ibid.  p.  325. 

Hooker  writes  thus  also:  “  The  church 
where  the  Bishop  is  set  with  his  college 
of  presbyters  about  him,  we  call  a  see; 
the  local  compass  of  his  authority,  we 
term  a  Diocese.^^  riooker.  Eccl.  pol.  B. 
vii.  Fol.  Lond.  1723.  p.  357.  passim. 

“  Every  such  part  was  termed  a  Dio¬ 
cese — Diocese  of  Asia— Diocese  of  Africa, 
&c.  Ibid,  p,  358.  passim. 

Bishop  Hall:  “  Did  ever  any  of  our 
prelates  challenge  all  the  world  as  his 
Diocese.^”  Hall;  apology  against  Brown- 
ists.  Sect  29. 

“  The  clergy  of  the  several  Dioceses.” 
Episc.  by  Divine  Right  part  2.  Sec.  1. 

Bingham.  “  Another  division  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  into  provinces  and 

Yol.  I,  ^ 


Dioceses.”  Bingham*,  antiq.  xn.  chh.  B. 
ix.  Cap.  1.  S.’S,  and  so  passim. 

This  list  of  authorities  might  be  ex¬ 
tended,  but  I  forbear  from  the  fear  of 
overburthening  the  subject,  and  shall 
now  consider  to  what  conclusion  we  are 
led  by  analogy. 

The  regular  formation  of  the  plural 
from  DiocesSy  would  make  it“  Diocesses,” 
not  “  Dioceses^^ — Thus,  witness,  witness¬ 
es,  eo^cess,  excesses,  success,  successes,  "ab» 
bess,  abbesses,  weakness,  weaknesses,  pro¬ 
cess,  processes,  &c.  To  be  consistent, 
therefore,  Johnson  should  have  written 
either  “  Diocese,  Dioceses,  or  Diocess, 
Dlocesses.  If  the  latter  were  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  why  should  we  not  also  writ^ 
Diocessan,  instead  Diocesan? 

Diocess  seems  also  to  be  as  contrary 
to  etymoliigy  as  it  is  to  analogy;  for  by 
what  rule  can  the  termination  “  cess”  be 
formed  from  Can  any  instance  of 

a  like  derivation  be  produced  from  our 
language? 


) 
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It  has  been  sometimes  objected  by 
those  who  do  not  believe  the  Mosaic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fall  of  man;  that  it  was 
not  consistent  with  the  perfections  of 
deity,  that  he  should  have  created  an 
intelligent  being  such  as  man  is  describ¬ 
ed  to  have  been,  and  then  left  him  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  subtle  temptations  of  an. 
evil  spirit.  Infidelity  is  ever  fond  of. 
invalidating  the  authority  of  sacred 
Scripture,  and  if  an  argument  can  be 
invented  having  some  show  of  plausibi¬ 
lity,  it  is  set  off  with  a  great  parade  of 
words,  and  urged  with  a  zeal  becoming 
a  better  cause.  In  attempting  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  foregoing  objection, .  it  will 
be  made  to  appear;  not  only  that  it  is 
entitled  to  no  serious  consideration,  but 
also  that  it  is  founded  in  a  perfect  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  subject. 


When  God  created  man,  it  is  admit- 
;ed  that  he  v  as  made  a  pure  and  upright 
)eing,  that  he  was  possessed  of  all  those, 
acuities  which  now  distinguish  him, 
n  a  perfect  and  unadulterated  manner, 
ind  that  whatever  cause  may  have  pro- 
luced  the  change  this  was  his  primitive 
londition.  It  is  evident  that  every 
Teated  intelligence,  .however  highly 
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exalted  in  the  scale  of  being,  must  be 
finite;  it  it  were  otherwise  it  would  it- 
self  be  God,  or  equal  with  God.  An 
infinite  being,  and  yet  inferior  to  any 
other  would  imply  a  contradiction.  But 
every  finite  being  must  also  be  subject 
to  change.  Considered  in  itself,  immu¬ 
tability  or  unchangeableness  properly 
belongs  to  none  but  deity,  and  those  upon 
whom  he  confers  it  as  a  superadded  at¬ 
tribute  of  being-  If  then  every  intelli¬ 
gent  being  must  necessarily  be  a  finite 
being,  and  every  finite  being  liable  to 
change,  it  is  only  incumbent  upon  us  to 
inquire  bow  such  change  is  to  be  effect¬ 
ed.  In  things  indifterent  changes  may 
take  place  to  any  limited  extent,  with¬ 
out  requiring  the  operation  of  any  other 
causes  than  such  as  might  be  supposed 
to  influence  upright  beings — But  if  a 
pure  intelligence  is  to  undergo  such  an 
alteration  as  supposes  a  departure  from 
moral  virtue,  or  intellectual  integrity,  it 
is  eviilent  that  such  a  change  must  be 
ettecteil  by  some  agent  diverse  from 
him  who  made  him  upright.  No  effect 
can  be  supposed  without  an  adequate 
cause,  a  change  from  purity  to  sin, 
wher  ever  it  takes  place  supposes  that  it 
is  produced  by  some  agent;  it  could  not 
be  man  that  produced  it,  for  uprightness 
was  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  sin- 
fu  Iness  would  be  foreign  to  his  being, 
and  therefore  could  not  proceed  from 
himself  God  would  not  produce  this 
change,  for  he  had  made  his  creature 
perfect  according  to  its  rank,  and  to 
suppose  that  he  would  be  accessory  to 
any  vai  iation,  is  to  suppose  that  he  could 
change  his  ideas  of  perfection, — besides, 
a  change  from  holiness  to  sin,  can  never 
be  attributed  to  deity.  It  remains  there¬ 
fore  that  to  effect  any  change  from  good 
to  I  ad,  an  evil  cause  must  be  supposed, 
and  that  cause  equal  to  the  eftect.  This 
cause,  as  Christians  believe,  is  the  evil 
one,  of  Satan,  the  great  apostate  spirit, 
who  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  hav¬ 
ing  procured  the  fall  of  our  first  pa¬ 
rents,  and  ever  since  has  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  final  destruction  of  all 
their  descendants. 

here  is  another  view  of  the  subject 
still  more  satisfactory,  in  which  our  ob¬ 
servations  will  be  confined  to  our  own 
teUfg.  The  mind  of  man  is  composed 
of  two  leading  and  ruling  faculties,  the 
understanding  amd  the  will.  The  un¬ 


derstanding  reflects,  judges,  and  exa¬ 
mines;  the  will  determines  upon  such  in¬ 
vestigation.  Without  the  will  the  un¬ 
derstanding  would  be  very  much  depriv- 
ed  of  its  excellence  and  dignity,  and 
without  the  understanding  the  will  would 
be  perfectly  useless.  When  any  subject 
is  proposed  for  our  consideration,  il  we 
are  acquainted  with  those  ideas  which 
constitute  its  component  parts,  we  re¬ 
flect  upon  it,  and  if  it  be  one  on  which 
we  are  capable  of  exercising  thepowerof 
volition,  we  make  either  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  which  it  presents,  the  subject 
of  choice.  These  powers  of  the  human 
mind  we  may  suppose  the  same  with  the 
deterioration  occasioned  by  sin  accept¬ 
ed,  as  when  man  was  upright. — It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  conceive  what  would  be  the 
operation  of  his  mind  in  coming  to  any 
conclusion.  Suppose  for  instance  he  is 
about  to  determine  in  some  indifterent 
matter,  as  whether  he  will  walk  or  run; 
the  subject  is  first  suggested  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  afterward  the  will 
makes  the  conclusion;  in  relation  to  all 
such  cases  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
no  extraneous  influence  is  required;  but 
suppose  again  that  the  subject  upon 
which  the  understanding  is  to  deliberate, 
and  tl^e  will  to  choose,  be  of  such  a  na¬ 
ture  as  to  involve  a  moral  character,  if 
the  choice  depends  between  good  and 
evil,  how  are.  we  to  suppose  that  the  evil 
can  be  presented  to  tlie  mind  except  by 
the  instrumentality  of  an  evil  cause. 
Man  is  considered  pure  and  holy,  there 
could  be  no  possibility  of  evil  proceed¬ 
ing  from  himseif;  equally  impossible 
would  it  be  that  it  should  come  from 
God;  it  only  remains  that  there  must  be 
some  third  agent  who  can  consistently 
with  his  nature  tempt  to  sin,  and  this 
being  the  Scriptures  inform  us  is  Satan 
tlie  apostate  spirit.  Thus  we  see,  not 
only  that  it  was  possible  and  consistent 
for  the  Almighty  to  place  man  at  first 
in  a  state  of  probation  exposed  to  tlie 
temptations  of  an  evil  spirit,  but  that 
from  the  nature  and  constitution  of  ms 
mind,,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  be  so  situated.  If  man  was 
to  be  created  a  moral  agent,  possessing 
just  such  powers  and  faculties  as  we 
now  discern  in  him,  it  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  so  tar  as  we  are  capab  e 
of  judging,  but  that  some  cause  of  mer 
evil  should  be  permitted  to  assail  him. 
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tETTfcRS  ON  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

my  dear  friend, 

In  commencing  a  second  letter  on  the 
subject  which  you  have  assigned  me,  I 
feel  more  deeply  than  before  my  utter 
incompetency  to  do  any  thing  like  jus¬ 
tice  to  it.  The  wide  range  which  it  takes 
throujch  nature  and  revelation  alarms 
me;  while,  standing  as  it  were  on  an 
eminence,  I  take  a  prospect  of  what  is 
before  me.  I  shall,  however,  endeavour 
to  give  you  an  outline,  leaving  you  to  fill 
it  up  by  a  perusal  of  books  which  have 
been  written  by  persons  competent  to 
the  undertaking. 

It  seems  necessary,  before  I  refer  to 
any  of  those  parts  of  divine  revelation 
which  to  me  appear  to  require  a  phy^ico- 
theological  interpretation,  that  I  should  ' 
state  the  principles  by  which  that  inter¬ 
pretation  is  to  be  conducted.  Let  me 
not,  however,  be  misunderstood,  as  if  I 
meant  having  constructed  a  system  of 
physics  for  myself,  or  adopted  one  al¬ 
ready  constructed  by  the  conjectures  of 
uninspired  philosophers,  to  force  the 
Scriptures  into  the  groove  of  that  sys¬ 
tem.  No;  I  apprehend  that  the  Scrip-  j 
tures  themselves  contain  that  system;  i 
not,  indeed,  systematically  stated,  but 
in  scattered  passages,  sufficiently  clear 
and  numerous  to  enable  the  humble 
and  diligent  inquirer  to  ascertain  all 
thaf  is  necessary  to  be  known  for  the 
elucidation  of  that  more  sublime  and 
more  important  science  which  is  the  di¬ 
rect  object  of  divine  revelation,  and  of 
which  alone  the  knowledge  is  indispen¬ 
sable  to  human  happiness.  The  inspiretl 
writers  systematize  neither  in  philoso¬ 
phy  nor  theology. 

I  believe  that  the  solar  system  is  a 
grand,  magnificent,  self-moving  ma¬ 
chine,  fabricated  by  infinite  wisdom  and 
infinite  power,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
playing  “  the  glory  of  God,”  and  of 
showing  “  his  handy  work.”  This  great 
machine  is  furnished  by  its  Divine  Ar¬ 
chitect,  like  other  self-moving  machines 
of  human  construction,  with  a  main- 
spring,  or  the  means  of  perpetuating  the 
motion  or  motions  essential  to  its  utility, 
and  indeed  to  its  existence  as  a  piece  of 
machinery.  This  main-spring  is  the  sun, 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  which 
hj  its  efflux  and  reflux  is  the  cause  of 


all  motion,  life,  and  beauty,  both  in  the 
universe  itself  and  in  all  its  subordinate 
parts.  Matter,  therefore,  consists  of 
two  kinds;  that  which  is  passive,  and  that 
which  is  active.  The  earth  and  the  other 
planets  comprehend  the  former,  and  the 
ethereal  fluid  the  latter. 

The  modern  doctrine  of  gravitation, 
of  attraction  and  repulsion,  or  whatever 
other  terms  are  used  to  describe  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  one  material  substance  on  another 
without  contact,  appears  to  me  to  be 
unscriptural,  unphilosophical,  ami  dan- 
gerous  to  true  theology.  The  Scripture, 
I  conceive,  describes  a  different  kind  of 
agency  in  nature,  an  agency  that  is  of 
itself  natural  and  intelligible.  Philoso¬ 
phy  has  nothing  to  do  with  occult  and 
metaphysical  causes  and  effects;  and  the 
true  theology  requires  that  we  attribute 
'  not  to  the  creature  that  which  belongs 
only  to  the  Omnipotent.  The  exercise 
of  influence  without  contact  is  peculiar 
to  Deity.  You  will  perceive  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  vacuum  is  also  discarded 
from  this  view  of  Scripture  philosophy* 
The  fluid  wiiich  occupies  the  universe, 
and  in  which  the  planets  move,  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  the  cause  of  motion, 
both  of  their  revolutions  on  their  own 
axis,  and  also  of  their  circuits  round 
their  centre. 

The  Hebrew  word  which  expresses 
the  active  part  of  matter,  the  ethereal 
fluid,  describes  its  office  in  the  great 
machine.  It  is  generally  used  in  the 
plural  number,  and  signifies  the  di  po¬ 
sers,  tlie  triune  agent  by  which  subordi- 
nately  and  instrumentally  the  other 
parts  of  matter,  in  all  their  various  or¬ 
ders,  “  live,  ami  move,  and  have  their 
being.”  The  ancient  idolater,  when  he 
described  his  deity  as  the  atrima  mundi, 
expressed  himsell  with  phvsical  accura¬ 
cy,  but  with  gross  theological  error. 
This  triune  agent  is  fire,  light,  and 
spirit.  It  is  fire  at  the  central  orb;  it 
is  light,  or,  to  use  a  modern  term,  caloric 
(for^ it  is  not  necessarily  the  means  of 
vision,)  at  its  efflux  thence;  and  it  is  spi¬ 
rit,  or  (ether,  at  its  return  thither. 

The  stationary  and  central  position  of 
the  solar  orb  is  no  new  discovery  of  these 
later  ages.  “  In  them,”  the  heavens, 
not  a  vacuum,  an  empty  space,  but  iu 
the  ethereal  fluid,  “  hath  He  set  a  taber¬ 
nacle,”  or  pitched  a  tent,  for  the  solar 
light;  which  light  is*  as  a  bridegrooia 
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coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth 
as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  Its  goiilg 
forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heaven,  and 
its  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it,  and  there 
is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof.” 
In  this  description  the  fixed  character 
of  the  solar  orb,  the  efflux  of  its  light  to 
the  utmost  extremity  of  heaven,  and  its 
return  to  its  focus,  the  swiftness  of  its 
motion,  and  the  vigour  of  its  operation, 
together  with  its  pervasion  of  all  matter, 
seem  clearly  stated.  Whether  the  solar 
orb  is  a  globe  of  fire,  or  whether  its  at* 
mosphere  only,  as  Dr.  Herschel  suppos* 
es,  consists  of  that  element,  no  objection 
arises  from  either  hypothesis  to  the 
scheme  which  considers  the  universe  as 
a  machine,  and  the  sun  as  its  main¬ 
spring. 

The  coessentiality  of  this  threefold 
fluid  appears  in  every  common  candle 
we  use.  It  burns  as  fire,  it  gives  us 
I  ghty  and  is  itself  fed  by  air.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable,  I  think,  to  suppose  that  the 
same  character  belongs  to  the  orb  of  day, 
as  to  thot  which  comes  under  our  obser¬ 
vation  in  the  case  of  a  glimmering  taper. 
The  latter  will  cause  a  vane  to  turn  on 
its  own  axis,  as  hath  been  shown  by  a 
Bible  philosopher;  while  the  former,  by 
the  inconceivable  powers  of  its  efflux 
and  reflux,  causes  the  revolutions  of 
planets,  according  to  the  will  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  its  almighty  Creator. 

For  evidence  and  further  explanation 
of  this  system,  which  its  advocates  think 
they  ca!i  clearly  trace  in  the  volume  of 
inspiration,  I  must  refer  you  to  those 
authors,  to  whom  I  am  myself  indebted 
for  these  physico-theological  views. 
Some  of  these  authors  I  proceed  to  name, 
ap})rising  you  of  what  you  may  expect 
to  find  in  each  of  them. 

And,  first,  I  recommend  to  your  pe¬ 
rusal  a  little  work,  published  in  the 
years  1748  and  1754,  and  entitled, 

The  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
with  some  Remarks  upon  the  funda¬ 
mental  Principles  of  the  Newtonian 
Philosophy,  in  an  introductory  Letter  to 
Sir  Hildebrand  Jacob,  Bart.”  Its  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  mechanism  of  the  universe, 
which  to  me  appears  to  be  proved,  on 
philosophical  principles,  beyond  all  con¬ 
tradiction. 

1  mention,  in  the  next  place.  Bishop 
Horne’s  “  Fair,  candid,  and  impartial 
State  of  the  Case  between  Sir  Isaac 


Newton  and  Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  which 
is  shown,  how  far  a  System  of  P/i^/sfwis 
capable  o(  mathematic  I  IJemm  strati  on; 
how  far  Sir  Isaac/s  as  such  a  svstem,  has 
that  Demonstratiou;  and  consecpieiitlv, 
what  regard  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  claim 
may  deserve  to  have  paid  to  it.”  In 
this  little  work,  the  amiable  prelate  lus 
proved,  that  there  is  no  contradiction 
between  the  mathematical  flemonstra- 
tions  of  Sir  Isaac,  and  the  mechanism  of 
nature,  and  that  Sir  Isaac  liimsclf  olten 
expressed  his  doubts  whether  its  « 
nomena  were  not  produced  by  mecrrtni- 
cal  agency.  In  the  62d  page  occurs  the 
following  note:  “  The  reader  may  per¬ 
haps  obtain  a  more  satisfactory  idea  of 
the  manner  of  this  operation,”  (viz.  that 
of  the  heavens  on  the  earth  and  odier 
planets')  “than  I  can  give  him,  from  a 
well-known  electrical  experiment,  shown 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Rackstraw,  in 
Fleet  Street  (London.)  A  large  copper 
globe  being  placed  in  the  centre,  and  a 
smaller  one  of  glass  in  a  circular  groove 
at  some  distance  from  it,  the  electrical 
stream,  conveyed  to  the  central  Kh>he, 
irradiates  from  thence  against  that 
hemisphere  of^the  small  glass  one  which 
is  turned  towards  it,  as  the  light  from 
the  sun  does  against  the  earth  and  plan¬ 
ets;  and  produces  exactly  the  same  ef¬ 
fect,  the  glass  globe  being  caused  to  re¬ 
volve  upon  its  own  axis  round  the  cop¬ 
per  one.  What  it  is  that  moves  the 
planets,  cannot  after  this,  I  think,  be 
disputed  by  any  reasonable  person  And 
if  the  sun,  by  the  stream  of  matter  it 
sends  forth,  be  the  agent  that  gives  the 
earth  its  motion  (as  the  copper  globe 
does  the  glass  one,)  then,  did  not  Joshua 
speak  in  a  manner  strictly  philosophical, 
when  he  bid  the  one  cease  its  action, 
which  of  course  stopped  the  other?” 

The  third  and  fourth  little  works 
which  I  shall  recommend  to  your  atten¬ 
tion,  are  Calcott^s  Phil  sophia  vera,  and 
Pike’^s  Philosophia  Sacra:  the  former  is 
written  in  Latin,  and  has  not,  I  believe, 
hitherto  been  translated  into  English; 
the  other  appeared  originally  in  our  own 
language.  These  are  summary  views 
of  the  pliysico-theological  scheme,  which 
it  is  tne  object  of  these  letters  to  recal 
to  notice,  combining  the  evidence  oi 
Scripture  and  experiment  in  a  compen¬ 
dious  statement  of  the  subject.  They 
are  both  furnished  with  explanatory 
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plates,  by  which  the  supposed  operation 
of  the  heavens  on  the  more  solid  parts 
of  matter  is  exhibited  to  the  student’s 

eye* 

1  must  also  mention  V*vian^s  “  Cos- 
moloj.y;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of 
what  is  called  Gravitation  or  Attraction; 
in  which  the  motions  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  and  the  Preservation  and  Ope¬ 
rations  of  all  Nature  are  deduced  from 
an  universal  Principle  of  efflux  and  re¬ 
flux:  with  Copperplates.  By  T.  Vivian, 
Vicar  of  Cornvvood,  Devon.’’  This  little 
volume  takes  up  the  subject  without  any 
reference  to  the  evidence  of  Scripture 
for  the  proof  of  its  hypothesis.  '1  he  au¬ 
thor  says  (and  herein  he  differs  from  the 
other  writers  whom  I  have  named,  and 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  one,  he 
seems  not  to  have  read.)  “  I  do  not 
mean  to  prove  tiie  theory  from  Scripture;  | 
but  to  show  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  j 
divine  revelation.”  It  is  not  a  little  re¬ 
markable,  that  Mr.  Vivian  should  have 
published  a  scheme  of  physics,  exactly 
corresponding  in  its  great  outline  with 
one  which  had  been  before  pubiished, 
supposing  at  the  time  he  wrote  it  that  it 
was  entirely  new,  as  he  himself  informed 
me  in  the  last  conversation  1  had  with 
him  a  few  months  after  he  had  edited 
his  book,  and  but  a  year  or  two  before 
his  death. 

Spearman^ s  Inquiry  after  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  Tlieologyy'^^  is  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  able  treatises  which  have 
been  written  on  the  subject.  And  this 
volume,  together  with  “  The  first  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  JSTatural  Philosophy and 
“  The  physiological  Disquisitions^^  of 
Mr.  JoneSy  of  J\*aylandy  1  particularly 
recommend  to  your  perusal. 

I  shall  conclude  this  long  letter  by  an 
extract  from  tlie  last-mentioned  author, 
wherein  he  gives  an  account  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  lie  espoused.  In  the  first 
book  of  his  Principles  of  Philosophy, 
wherein  he  is  treating  of  the  mechanism 
oi  nature,  he  says  (at  page  7,)  after  de¬ 
scribing  “  the  cosmographical  system” 
ot  .Sir  Isaac  Newton, — “  Other  philoso¬ 
phers  there  are,  who  believe  the  frame 
ot  nature  to  be  a  perfect  and  well-order- 
od  machine:  in  other  words,  that  the  vi- 
8U)le  .system  of  the  world,  created,  dis¬ 
posed,  and  set  into  motion  by  the  finger 
of  God,  acts  as  a  machine  does;  a  con¬ 
nexion  and  communication  being  pre¬ 


served  between  all  the  distant  parts  of 
it:  for  if  you  interrupt  the  contact  of  a 
machine,  you  destroy  its  motion  in  all 
those  parts  from  which  the  communica¬ 
tion  is  cut  off.  More  particularly  they 
assert,  that  the  fluid  etnereal  matter  of 
the  heavens  acts  by  impulse  on  the  solid 
matter  of  the  earth;  is  instrumental  in 
every  one  of  its  productions;  and  neces¬ 
sary  to  all  the  stated  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture.  Hence  they  divide  the  elements 
into  active  and  passive;  not  that  they  are 
such  by  any  inherent  or  essential  differ¬ 
ence,  but  that,  according  to  the  order 
established  by  the  Divine  Architect,  they 
are  observed  to  subsist  under  these  dif¬ 
ferent  relations. 

“  This  sort  of  philosophy  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  new.  Certain  it  is,  that  all 
the  descriptions  and  allusions  in  the  sa¬ 
cred  writings  agree  to  such  a  scheme  of 
nature  rather  than  to  any  other.  And 
that  the  most  ancient  heathens  were  in 
possession  of  this  knowledge,  I  shall 
take  occasion  to  show,  before  I  finish 
what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject. 
When  it  was  in  their  hands,  the  active 
elements  had  a  principle  of  intelligence 
ascribed  to  them,  and  were  taken  for  the 
Gods  that  governed  the  world.  But  with 
those  who  are  taught  that  the  true  God 
is  distinct  from  and  above  the  world  of 
matter,  though  virtually  present  in  it  by 
a  providential  inspection  and  superin¬ 
tendence,  it  will  only  serve  to  enlarge 
their  ideas,  by  setting  before  them  the 
visible  evidence  of  that  divine  w  isdom, 
which  with  so  exquisite  a  contrivance, 
and  such  a  simplicity  of  design,  hath 
adapted  physical  causes  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  their  respective  effects:  it  will 
introduce  them  to  a  knowledge  of  things, 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  founder  in  a 
set  of  hard  words,  which,  as  I  shall  here¬ 
after  show,  have  not  yet  been  defined, 
nor  ever  can  be  so  long  as  the  world 
lasts.”  f 

My  next  letter  will  relate  to  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  natural  and  spiritual 
world.  In  the  mean  while,  1  am,  as 
ever.  Yours  truly, 

Ph  ysico-T  hrologus. 

Christ.  Guard. 

Extracts  from  the  Remains  of  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Cecil. 

“  Multa  ab  eo  pnidenter  disputata,  multa 

etiaxD  breviter  et  commode  dicta  memoritB 
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mandabatn,  fierique  studebam  ejus  pruden- 

tia  docli  ^r.”— Cic  de  Arnicit.  1. 

On  the  Christian  Li  fe  and  Conflict. 

The  direct  cause  of  a  Christian’s 
spiritual  life,  is  union  with  Christ.  All 
attention  to  the  mere  circumstantials 
of  ^-eligion,  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the 
soul  away  from  this  union.  Few  men, 
except  ministers  are  called,  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  station,  to  enter  much  into 
these  circumstantials: — such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
religion.  Ministers  feel  this  deadening 
effect  of  any  considerable  or  continued 
attention  to  externals:  much  more  must 
private  Christians.  The  head  may  be 
strengthened,  till  the  heart  is  starved. 
Some  private  Christians,  however,  may 
be  called  on,  by  the  nature  of  those  cir¬ 
cles  in  which  they  move,  to  be  qualified 
to  meet  and  refute  the  objections  which 
may  be  urged  against  religion.  Such 
men  as  well  as  ministers,  while  they  are 
furnishing  themselves  for  this  purpose, 
must  acquiesce  in  the  work  which  God 
appoints  for  them,  with  prayer  and 
watchfulness.  If  they  cannot  always 
live  and  abide  close  to  the  ark,  and  the 
pot  of  manna,  and  the  cherubims,  and 
the  mercy-seat;  yet  they  are  drawing 
the  water  and  gathering  the  wood  ne 
cessary  for  the  service  of  the  camp. 
But  let  their  hearts  still  turn  toward 
the  place  where  the  glory  resideth. 

True  ^race  is  a  growing  principle. 
The  Christian  grows  in  discernment: 
a  child  may  play  with  a  serpent;  but  the 
man  gets  as  far  from  it  as  he  can:  a 
child  may  taste  poison;  but  the  man  will 
not  suffer  a  speck  of  poison  near  him. 
He  grows  in  humility:  the  blade  shoots 
up  boldly,  and  the  young  ear  keeps  erect 
with  confidence;  but  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear  inclines  itself  toward  the  earth  not 
because  it  is  feebler,  but  because  it  is 
matured.  He  grows  in  stre*jgth:  the 
new  wine  ferments  and  frets;  but  the 
old  wine  acquires  a  body  and  a  firmness. 

Defilement  is  inseparable  from  the 
world.  A  man  can  no  where  rest  his 
foot  on  it  without  sinking.  A  strong 
principle  of  assimilation  combines  the 
world  and  the  heart  together.  There  are, 
especially,  certain  occasions,  when  th(5 
current  hurries  a  man  away,  and  he  has 
lost  the  religious  government  of  him- 
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self.  When  tlje  pilot  finds,  on  making 
the  port  of  Messina,  that  the  ship  will 
not  obey  the  helm,  he  knows  that  she  ig 
got  within  the  influence  of  that  attrac¬ 
tion,  which  will  bury  her  in  the  whirl¬ 
pool.  We  are  to  avoid  the  danger,  ra- 
ther  than  to  oppose  it.  This  is'a  great 
doctrine  of  Scripture.  An  active  force 
against  the  world  is  not  so  much  iiicul- 
cated,  as  a  retreating,  declining  spirit. 
Keep  thyself  umpottm  from  the  world. 

M  issionaryI  NTELLIGENCE.^ 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  J.  P.  Bankson, 
connected  with  the  expedition  to  Jifrica, 
under  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety,  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city. 
Sherbro  Sound,  Africa,  March  25lh,  1820. 
Rev.  Sir, 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
you  of  our  safe  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone, 
after  a  passage  of  only  29  days,  from 
Soundings  to  Soundings,  and  30  days  to 
Freetown,  the  capital  of  the  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone.  Nothing  particular  oc¬ 
curred  during  our  passage  other  than^ 
experiencing  a  severe  gale  in  the  Gulph 
Stream,  which  continued  from  the  10th 
to  the  12th  of  February  inclusive.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  necessity  of  making  every  ex¬ 
ertion  to  get  our  people  undercover  be¬ 
fore  the  rains  commence,  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  visit  any  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  stations.  Mr.  Johnson,  however, 
hearing  of  our  arrival,  visited  the  ship 
(in  my  absence)  and  gave  a  very  press¬ 
ing  invitation  for  the  agents  to  visit 
Regent’s  Town,  of  which  I  shall  avail 
myself  on  the  first  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity.  Success  still  follows  this  gentle¬ 
man  in  his  exertions  to  christianize  the 
recaptured  Africans.  May  our  etforts 
be  blessed  like  his,  and  we  shall  not 
have  come  to  this  country  in  vain. 

Governor  M‘Carthy  received  us  verj 
politely,  and  treated  us  courteously. 

The  ship  is  now  at  anchor  in  Sherbro 
Sound,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Jen- 
kin’s  Town.  Mr,  John  Kizzel,  a  co¬ 
loured  man,  of  whom  some  account  is 
given  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  ol 
the  Colonization  Society,  has  generous¬ 
ly  offered  shelter  to  ourselves  and  peo¬ 
ple  on  an  island  owned  by  him,  called 
Campelar,  distant  from  Freetown  about 
120  miles ,  south,  in  latitude  7®. 
north,  containing  from  fifty  to  sixty 
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habitants,  and  about  twenty  houses, 
built  in  the  native  style.  On  most  of 
the  charts  of  this  coast  you  will  see  a 
small  creek  crossing  the  east  end  of  the 
Island  of  Sherbro,  near  a  place  called 
Jamaica  Point;  the  creek  or  river  is 
called  Bunt  River,  on  the  chart,  but  has 
no  name  here.  The  little  island  formed 
by  this  creek  is  called  Campelar,  where 
we  have  landed  our  people,  and  expect 
to  reside  until  after  the  rainy  season. 

We  find  the  natives  friendly,  and  as 
soon  as  we  have  landed  our  cargo,  will 
call  a  meeting  of  the  kings  and  head 
men. 

I  cannot  now  give  such  a  description 
of  the  country  as  I  would  wish,  yet  on 
another  opportunity  will  do  myself  that 
pleasure.  The  people  go  naked,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  cloth 
around  their  loins;  and  are  all  of  them 
heathen.  Mr.  Kizzel,  every  Sunday, 
twice  during  the  day,  collects  his  peo¬ 
ple,  and  those  from  the  towns  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  holds  religious  wor¬ 
ship.  My  feelings,  on  entering  this 
little  church  last  Sunday  evening,  were 
indescribable:  from  thirty  to  forty  na¬ 
tives  were  singing  the  praises  bf  Jeho¬ 
vah,  in  a  soft  melodious  voice,  and  with 
a  solemnity  and  reverence  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  Christian  assem¬ 
bly.  They  stand  whilst  singing,  and 
kneel  in  prayer — no  noise — perfect  si¬ 
lence  during  the  time  of  prayer;  at  the 
close,  they  with  one  accord,  make  a 
sound  similar  to  the  moaning  of  the 
dove,  answering  to  our  amen.  Very 
few  of  them  speak  English.  I  shall  be 
under  the  necessity  of  learning  their 
language,  or  they  mine,  before  I  can  be 
of  essential  service.  There  is  much 
work  here  for  the  Christian  labourer. 
May  the  Most  High  bless  our  feeble  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  make  us  instrumental  in 
converting  them  to  Christianity. 

I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
Sunday  school  for  our  children  and 
adults,  (emigrants)  and  for  the  natives. 
Prom  these  means  I  expect  great  things. 

All  enjoy  good  health.  Tnermometer 
ranges  from  65  to  72.  Evenings  very 
cool.  Tornadoes  very  frequent,  attend¬ 
ed  with  rain.  I  must  beg  your  excuse 
for  this  scrawl.  A  few  minutes  snatch¬ 
ed  from  sleep  has  enabled  me  to  write 
even  thus  far. 
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General  Missionary  Society. 

We  last  month  published  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  this  Society,  as  it  had  just 
been  adopted  by  the  General  Conven¬ 
tion.  As  the  Society  is  now  establish¬ 
ed,  and  measures  will  soon  be  taken  to 
secure  it  patronage,  and  to  obtain  sub¬ 
scribers,  the  following  particulars  may 
not  be  uninteresting. 

The  first  step  towards  the  formation  . 
of  a  missionary  society,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Episcopal  church  was  taken  up- 
M^ards  of  twenty  years  ago.  By  an  act 
of  that  body,  provision  was  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  managers,  of 
which  the  Bishop  of  tJie  diocese  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  to  be  the  president.  In 
Philadelphia  collections  were  taken  in 
all  the  Episcopal  churches,  and  every 
I  preparation  made  to  carry  ine  design  of 
the  Convention  into  effect.  For  som% 
reasons  not  known,  most  probably  for 
the  want  of  that  zeal  which  must  al¬ 
ways  characterize  exertions  of  this  kind, 
no  efforts  were  made  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  union,  and  after  several  years 
the  money  which  had  been  collected, 
was  appropriated  to  missionary  pur¬ 
poses,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society 
for  the  advancement  of  Christianity  in 
Pennsylvania. 

In  the  year  181 6,  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Pratt,  secretary  of  the  church  mission¬ 
ary  society  in  England,  at  the  request 
of  the  committee  of  that  Society  in  Lon¬ 
don,  sent  out  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
White,  and  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Griswold,  copies  of  several  of  the  late 
publications  of  the  Society,  designed  to 
show  what  they  had  seen  done,  and  what 
was  doing  towaids  the  conversion  of 
the  Heathen  nations.  This  commenced 
a  correspondence  between  the  above 
named  right  reverend  gentleman,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  idea  of  a  General  Missionary 
Society  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States  was  sug- 
gested,  and  approved.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  RL  Rev.  Bishop  Griswold, 
Mr.  Pratt  informs  him,  that  on  the 
establishment  of  a  Missionary  Society 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
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States,  for  the  advancement  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ  among  the  Heathen,  he 
was  authorized  to  draw  on  the  C  urcli 
Missionary  Society  for  200L  sterling. 

Since  the  time  of  the  foregoing  cor¬ 
respondence,  the  managers  ol  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Missionary  Society  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  have  never  lost  sight  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  have  at  various  times  endea¬ 
voured  to  bring  its  importance  before 
the  members  oi  oiir  church.  Through 
their  instrumentality,  the  Society  has  j 
been  formed,  and  it  must  afford  a 
pleasing  reflection  .to  the  members  of 
that  board,  to  find  their  endeavours 
crowned  with  success. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  the 
General  Convention,  by  a  committee  of 
the  board  last  referred  to,  and  passed 
first  through  the  house  of  clerical  and 
lay  deputies,  and  then  through  the  house 
OI  Llishops  without  the  least  opposition. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrus,  a  young 
clergyman  of  our  church,  (the  same  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  correspondence  of  Bi¬ 
shop  Griswold,  as  then  anxious  to  be 
engaged  as  a  missionary,)  has  been  in 
this  city,  and  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
to  be  employed  on  a  mission  to  Africa. 
He  has  been  officiating  in  the  state  of 
Virginia  since  his  ordination,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  those  who  have  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  forming  a  judicious 
opinion,  as  a  young  man  well  qualified 
for  the  service  after  which  he  aspires. 
With  Mr.  A.  it  is  not  a  sudden  unpre¬ 
meditated  determination  formed  under 
the  influence  of  a  ten^orary  excitement 
of  pious  feeling;  but  a  firm  and  settled 
purpose,  always  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  from  the  time  it 
was  first  conceived:  we  cannot  but  con¬ 
sider  this  an  earnest  of  what  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  from  his  labours, 
and  we  would  urge  it  upon  all  who 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  in¬ 
terested  for  the  salvation  of  their  fel¬ 
low  men,  as  a  powerful  motive  why  they' 
should  be  liberal  in  the  establishment  of 
this  Society.  Many  institutions  of  a  si¬ 
milar  nature  have  to  wait  in  anxious 
suspense,  some  a  longer,  and  some  a 
shorter  time,  not  knowing  when  the 
Lord  “  will  raise  up  labourers  to  be  sent 
forth  into  his  harvest.  Our  wishes  are 
in  a  measure  anticipated— one  every 
way  qualified,  upon  whom  appears  to 


have  descended  the  spirit  which  ani. 
mated  the  apostles  to  go  forth  and  preach 
the  Gospel  is  waiting  for  his  orders,  and 
will  carry  the^  message  of  salvation  to 
injured,  oppressed,  and  degraded  Africa,  j 
Two  gentlemen  anticipating  the  or-  ! 

fanization  of  the  board,  the  Rev.  Jno. 

^  K.  Henshaw,  and  John  C.  Herbert, 
Esq.  both  of  Maryland,  have  each  be¬ 
come  patrons  to  the  society,  and  have 
forwarded  the  prescribed  sum.  W  e  hope 
to  be  able  to  give  a  long  list  of  patrons 
and  subscribers,  in  some  of  our  subse¬ 
quent  numbers. 

Ordinations. 

An  ordination  was  held  in  St.  Peter’s 
church,  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday, 
the  28th  day  of  June,  by  the  Rt.  Rev, 
Bishop  White — when  the  Rev.  Samuel 
C.  Brinkle,  Rector  of  St.  David’s,  Rad¬ 
nor,  was  admitted  to  the  Holy  Order  of 
Priests — and  Charles  M‘Ilvaine,  of  Bur¬ 
lington,  New  Jersey,  to  the  Holy  Order 
of  Deacons. 

Confirmation. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  W  hite  visited 
W’’ilmington,  Delaware,  on  Sunday  last, 
and  held  a  confirmation — and  on  Mon¬ 
day  he  went  to  New  London  Cross 
Roads  for  the  same  purpose. 

American  Bible  Society. 

The  receipt  of  this  Society  for  the 
month  of  May,  as  reported  by  the  Trea¬ 
surer,  amounted  to  g  5489  31 

The  issues  from  the  depository  during 
the  same  time,  were, 

Bibles  2773 

Testaments  2221 

Indian  gospels  J 
and  epistles  $ 

5006 — value  58  3314  15 

\ 

Errata. 

In  the  account  of  Christ  church  in  our 
last  Number,  it  was  stated,  by  mistake, 
that  the  organ  there  mentioned,  is  the 
same  as  the  one  now  in  use:  that  was  a 
small  instrument,  and  has  been  since 
disposed  of. 

It  is  also  there  stated  that  the  Rev* 

Mr.  Peters  was  in  t  ngland  when  apph* 
cation  was  made  by  the  vestry  tliat  he 
might  be  licensed  to  officiate  in  Chris 
church — it  appears  Mr.  Peters  was  in 
orders  at  the  time  of  the  application,  an 
in  this  city. 


